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EALESEG: 


HELP RELIEVE GREAT SUFFERING. 
“They feel they’ve been deserted.” 
“The condition of these people is 
heart-rending,” stated speakers in 
the B.B. C. broadcast “The Forgotten 


People.” i 

In Europe, the Middle East and 
beyond the plight of uprooted 
refugees is desperate. They eke out 
a miserable existence in camps, cellars, 


and even dark holes in the ground. 
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THOUSANDS IN . TRAGIC. NEED 


Clothing of all kinds is needed quickly. 
Even the little you can do may kindle 
fresh courage to face the future. 
LOOK THROUGH YOUR DISCARDED 
CLOTHING—NOW ! 

Men’s, women’s, and_ children’s 
clothing and footwear are urgently 
needed —do not wait to repair. 
Kindly enclose your name and address 
to enable Dame Sybil Thor dike to 
acknowledge. 


Alternatively : Please Give 


10/- TO HELP ONE STRICKEN FAMILY 


Money is needed to send food and medicines to those in dire need, 
and to pay for the transport of donated clothing. 10/- sends 35 
garments, £1 for 70, £3 for 210, 2/- sends enough | for one child. 
Please give all] you can—NOW! 

Remittances to: Hon. Treasurer, Listener-Relief, : 
Barclays Bank, The Old Bank, High Street, Oxford. © 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


(Regd. War Charities Act, 1940) a 
SUPPORTERS INCLUDE: Lord Halifax, Lord Beveridge, 
Dr. Gilbert Murray, 0.M., Sir Malcolm Sargent, Miss Enid Blyton. 


PLEASE SEND Clothing to; Oxford/Listener, c/o Davies, 
Turner & Co., 50a, Bourne Street, London, S.W.1. 


Scene reconstructed by Roy Carnon 


In LANCASTER, some eighty years ago, young Samuel Fawcett 


started work as an engraver of copper rollers for printing designs 
on oilcloth. A keen photographer, he quickly devised a way of 
saving time and labour. Using the natural sunlight in his conservatory- 
like exposing room, he prepared the rollers photographically 


and etched them by an acid process. Later he began to seek a 


means of reproducing fine gradations of light and shade. In 1890, 


when he had developed the system of ink control still used today, 


he met Karl Klic, an inventor from Austria. In collaboration they 


set out to apply Samuel Fawcett’s methods to the printing of 
paper, and by 1895 they had evolved the photogravure process — 
now known throughout the world for the fineness and fidelity of 


Shares that do 
not depreciate 


its results. In achieving this quality, an important contribution 
has been made by the development through the years of the 
specialised gravure papers produced by the Reed Paper Group. 


For this is an organisation which has inherited from its founder, 


Albert E. Reed, a vigorous tradition of paper pioneering. 


As with gravure printings, so too with kraft, newsprint and other 


INTEREST 


papers, the changing needs of trade and times are constantly 


In this way the Réed Paper Group, with its five mills, The -Lambeth Building Society’s- 


shares bought at their face value are 
repaid at their face value. They are 
not subject to any fluctuation what- 
soever. In addition there are the 
following advantages. 

@ Income Tax paid by the Society. 
@ No stamp duty, commission or 

other charges. : 


anticipated. 
has acquired technological experience and technical resources 


SS 


unequalled today in the many-sided service it can offer. 


Reed 


Oo Q @® Security of 100 years standing. 
75. Oo” @ Prompt and easy withdrawal. 
Erp Ge These shares give a return equivalent to £4.15.3d. per cent., 


subject to Income Tax at 9/6d. in the £1. 


The Secretary will be 
pleased to send you full particulars. - ; 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LYD 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. EMPIRE PAPER MILLS 


THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 


LTD 7 
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POWELL, LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD REED FLONG LTD a 
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BUILDING SOCIETY £367,000 
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The Problems of M. Pinay 


By JEAN-JACQUES SERVAN-SCHREIBER 


T is remarkable how much domestic policy today in France is 
mixed up with foreign affairs. This is because of the special 
character of the coalition that supports the present Pinay 
Government. It is a very loose coalition, for the Government 
has to rely on different parties according to the legislative measurgs, 
it is asking for from the Chamber of Deputies. The Pinay coalition 
_is a coalition of the right, as far as domestic policies are concerned. 
You may remember that the great change in French political 
groupings that gave birth to the present Government was the split 
in the Gaullist party. This party had always been solid, but when 
the present Government was being formed, forty out of the 120 
Gaullist deputies seceded from the party to vote for M. Pinay. 
They represent the extreme right of his supporters and call them- 
selves the Party of Social Action. 
~ This party has declared—and they did so very violently—that 
- they are against almost every action of the Government in the field 
of foreign affairs. Their favourite target nowadays is our Foreign 
_ Minister, M. Schuman. They attack all his policies. They say that 
‘in Europe we are building up the strength of Germany at the 
expense of France. They consider that in Nofth Africa we have 
followed a very awkward course of hesitations, timidity, and ill- 
timed show of strength; and that all of this leads to the present 
situation where we are openly accused by two scores of nations in 
the United Nations Assembly. They believe that our relationship 
to America i is unsatisfactory. In their eyes, we have given up several 
-of our sovereign rights as a nation, our power is diluted and 
our authority belittled. In other words, this dissident Gaullist group, 
_ although it is backing the Government’s domestic measures, still 
continues to follow strongly General de Gaulle in foreign affairs. 


That presents the Pinay Government with a problem: in foreign 
affairs they have to find a substitute ally to make up for this lack 
of support from their right wing and they usually find that 
ally—especially on our European policy—in the Socialist Party. 
For instance, in a few weeks, when the big debate on the ratifica- 
tion of the European army treaty will come before the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Government will need the backing of the whole 
Socialist Party to obtain a vote of confidence. The Socialists are 
very much opposed, of course, to the domestic policy of the 
Government, but they might very well vote for the European 
project. 

Another factor must be taken into account here—that is the 
intimate relationship between Socialists in the various countries of 
Europe. Our Socialist leaders always dislike taking a different 
position on foreign affairs from their colleagues in Britain or in 
Germany. The British Labour Party, as the most powerful socialist 
Body in Europe, exerts a specially strong influence on the French 
group. It is a curious fact, but it is a fact, that in the past years 
Britain has come to be so much considered as a socialist stronghold 
that even when a Conservative leader like Mr. Eden is talking on 
behalf of Britain, you see, the French Socialists following his lead. 
So it was very important to us to see what position would be taken 
by the British delegation at the Strasbourg Assembly this month. I 
believe that their position was just positive enough to permit the 
French Socialists to keep in good conscience while still supporting 
a policy of European unity without Britain. 

But there they meet another obstacle, and that is the attitude 
of the German Social Democrats. Even after the death of their 
fanatical leader, Dr. Schumacher, the German Social Democrats 
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are building up their opposition towards the European policy of 
Dr. Adenauer as a partisan and domestic issue. So much so, that 
they are for the moment boycotting the European Coal and ‘Steel 
Parliament called the “Ad Hoc’ Assembly. (I do not know where 
they found that word, but you know it provoked an awkward 
incident at the last meeting of the Atlantic Council. There was 
one delegate from one nation—which I shall not name—who took 
his turn ‘of congratulatory speeches, and he came and said, “ Now 
our country is very interested in the Atlantic Army, because our 
country has no army, but we are a great industrial nation, though 
our main industry is fish and fisheries, so we were very surprised 
when we learned that there was an ’Addock Assembly and we were 
not invited ’.) Wherever they found the name Ad Hoc that has 
put the leaders of the French Socialist Party in a dilemma. It is 
still far from certain that M. Pinay, who cannot hope for their 
support for his domestic programme, can count on them even for 
supporting this particular aspect of his foreign policy. 


Middle-class Support . 

Now if we leave Parliament and we look at the country, we see.a 
situation in public opinion which is almost as queer and complex as 
the parliamentary problem. As you well know, the present 
Government has so far found most of its strength and popularity 
among the middle and lower middle class of small business men, 


shopkeepers, small landowners. All these regarded M. Pinay as - 


one of their own people and his liberal policy as their best. safe- 
guard. But that is now changing rapidly, because the main 
problem in France today is the problem of high prices—in other 
words low productivity. Anyone that gets around Europe today 
can observe that France is a very expensive country. This summer 
we have seen one of the consequences of that: the usually heavy 
traffic of foreign tourists in our country was diverted to other 
countries like Italy, Austria or Germany and even to that famous 
paradise of high-prices, Switzerland. 

If it was only a problem of foreign visitors it might not bé so 
serious. But we have now priced. our exports so high that they are 
almost out of the world markets, and we cannot pay our way today 
if we continue to be unable to sell our goods. The reason for those 
high prices is that the French economy is overweighted with small 
concerns, small factories and small shops. Politically our large 
middle class may be a factor for stability, but economically it is a 
dangerous luxury. For instance, we have six times as many shops 
per 100,000 people as in the United States and three times as many 
as in Germany. If we want to be able to earn our living in the 
modern world we must concentrate our industry and our commerce. 


That policy means the closing of many small factories and many _ 


small shops. It is a question of national survival. 

Like other students of French economy M. Pinay’s advisers have 
reached that conclusion. Today they would like to get concrete 
measures accepted to put that policy into practice. But in doing 
this they meet the hostility of their previous followers, so they 
have to look for other allies. Since they are aiming at the concentra- 
tion of industry, their normal allies are the big business people and 
industrialists. These are quite willing to help the Government with 
that policy, but there again we come up against foreign affairs. Big 
business is dead against the Schuman Plan and, generally, against 
the policy of economic union with Germany. So they are, also, 
torn between the two forces. All this might lead you to assume that 
the present cabinet is gravely threatened. I do not believe this is 
necessarily true. For one thing nobody at the present time would 
like to take its place, at least until the budget has been passed by 
the Parliament. That will take a few more months. 

Also there is a new development that is strengthening the 
Government: thatis the purge of M. Marty and M. Tillon from 
the top of the Communist Party. M. Pinay’s hands were 
strengthened when he took over the government by the split in 
General de Gaulle’s party: now he will be greatly helped by the 
fact that the first important post-war split in the Communist camp 
has’ come during his administration. I must say that he 
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certainly deserves to be given part of the credit for this interesting 
development, because some of the reasons for the split are probably 
the failure of the political strike which the Communist leaders 
ordered against General Ridgway in May. It is probably also due 
to the partial lack of enthusiasm of the workers for the Communist 
slogans since inflation was checked. 

The details of the Marty-Tillon affair need been well publicised, 
so I shall not go into them here. But I would just like to tell you 
how we see the affair here in France. The most important fact is 
that both Marty and Tillon are in no sense possible leaders of a 
Titoist movement. They have always been well known for their 
strong class hatred and sectarianism. That is, they are almost the 
opposite of the kind of men who could. really attract the working 
class away from Stalin’s grip by a more national, subtle and co- 
operative approach. So we do not think it can be hoped that the 
purge will lead to a major seccession in the Party. 

The purge is very interesting to us because it shows how much 
more complex and unpredictable is the life inside the Communist 
Party than we used to think. That is a very encouraging fact for all 
of us, who still think that a serious policy of modernisation of the 
French economy can only be achieved when the working class is 
represented in political life by a party that has ceased to be at the 
orders of a foreign power. 

In the meantime we are gong to do all we can to build the unity 
of Europe. This in itself is a very serious proposition: it is really 
almost a revolutionary project. In that enterprise we have to go 
ahead without the full participation of Britain. We deeply regret it. 
But what we feel is that if we have to try to convince the British 
to come into a European union before we build it, we shall never 


“even start to work: On the other hand we believe Britain has a very 


clear sense of its own interest and that when we, among the other 
Continental nations, have shown that we have built a solid frame- 
work, Britain will come in with us and we shall start a new and 
intimate co-operation. If that day did not come, then we would 
consider that we had failed in our enterprise, because we will not 


accept, ultimately, anything short of full sees with the 
British. —Home. Service 


AUTUMN BOOK NUMBER 


THE LISTENER next week will include reviews of the 
following books: » 


The Devils of Loudun. By Aldous ne 
Reviewed by E. M. Forster 


First and Last Loves. By John Betjeman 
Reviewed by Osbert ease 


The Correspondence between Paul Claudel and André Gide 
~ Reviewed by Herbert Read 


2 
Quartet in Heaven. By Sheila Kaye Smith : 
Reviewed by Rose Macaulay 


Our Exploits at West Poley. By Thomas Hardy 
Reviewed by Henry Reed 


The Life and Writings of Jeremy Taylor 
By J. C. Stranks 
’ Reviewed by H. R. Trevor-Roper 


The Life and Art of Allan Ramsay 
By Alastair Smart 
Reviewed by E. K. Waterhouse 
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The Belgian Congo: 


NE hears a lot these days about political activity in British 
dependencies in Africa. But not even so much as one ominous 

rumble of a political storm is heard from Belgium’s only 

colony, the vast Belgian Congo, which covers an area in the 

heart of Africa nearly equal to that of the whole of western Europe. 
What are the reasons for this calm atmosphere? Before attempting 
an answer to the question, perhaps we should ask what are the likely 
causes of political unrest in any African colony. Speaking simply, the 


Village built by a sugar-manufacturing company for their African workers in the Belgian’ Congo 


two main ones are, surely, first the natural desire of 
peoples reaching a certain stage of development to run 
their own affairs, and, second, dissatisfaction with the 
methods employed in, or benefits accruing from, the 
colonial regime. The fact that these two causes are 
sometimes exploited by unscrupulous Africans to further 
their own ends is, in my opinion, not an underlying 
cause of unrest in itself, since if one of the other two 
factors were not present the agitator would receive little 
support. It is true that in many instances African 
sentiment is kindled by falsehoods, but even this indi-— 
cates a readiness to react on the part of the hearers. 

I am not going to review the causes of the rise_of 
African national sentiment, but I feel that it is 
important to remember that British policy sets out to 
develop or even to create colonial nationalities as 
entities in themselves; this policy is in very great con- 
trast, for example, to the French idea of ‘ Overseas 
France’ as well as to the Belgian system. The second 
of the two main causes of unrest, dissatisfaction with 
a regime, can stem from various sources, some real and 
some imaginary, but however this may be they seem ~ 
to be remarkably fewer where there is a high degree 
of comfort and well-being. This proposition brings me 
to the possible reasons for the political quiescence of 
the Congo. 

Belgian policy has, it appears to me, so far laid 
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a Contented Colony 


EGGINS 


stress on material rather than mental development, technical rather than 
academic training. Of the large number of schools. which exists, few 
are secondary schools, and there is only one centre of higher education. 
Africans are not sent to complete their studies in Europe. Further, 
educational staff for inspection and control of schools has been lacking; 
thus in one province as big as Kenya, the head of the Education 
Department told me that he and a colleague were the only two such 
officials in the whole area. In the realm of higher education, the Centre 
Universitaire Congolais, as it is called, has no 
general academic course; it aims at turning out 
medical and agricultural assistants and candidates 
for subordinate administrative posts. The demand 
for such trained men exceeds the supply; there are 
not, therefore, any disgruntled, frustrated embryo- 
politicians roaming on the fringes of the employ- 
ment market. The absence of advanced academic 
training also means that the black population as a 
wholg is politically ‘unaware’. This tendency is 
heightened by the lack of contact with the outside 
world, owing to the great distances which separate 
the main centres of population, the material 
obstacles in the way, and the comparatively few 
facilities for the transmission of news to the 
Africans in the rural areas, other than from official 
or  semi-official sources (including Christian 
missions). 

Material prosperity is sought for the Africans 
by the application of two main lines of policy. The 
first is the improvement of African agriculture. In 
addition to food crops, products giving a high cash 
return, such as cotton, elaeis-palm, coffee, and 
rubber, are being developed. To enable the whole 
system to work rationally, the authorities are push- 
ing the establishment of grouped farms, or 
Paysannats Indigéenes, as they are called. The 
method is for the African population of an area to 
be moved to special allotments, marked out by the 
authorities within the area concerned. Each African 


Queueing for mass-radiography in the Kwango region 
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is then told what crops to plant and how to cultivate them. Proper 
rotation, as well as high output, is achieved. The cash-crops are bought 
up under various schemes designed to eliminate middle-men, to provide 
a stable market, and to give the grower a high price for his products. 
Thus cotton is taken over by societies on behalf of the grower; the latter 
receives a payment in the form of an advance and the amount of cotton 
supplied is carefully recorded; after it has been ginned and baled, it is 
shipped out of the country for sale on world markets; the resultant 
funds are returned to each grower in proportio1 to the amount of cotton 
supplied, after deduction of operating costs and of contributions to a 
price stabilisation fund. 

All manner of efforts are used to bring prosperity to the Africans. 
Native co-operative societies are given every encouragement, even, in 
fact, run by the Administratioa for the benefit of the members. An 
impressive agronomical research organisation, the Institut National pour 
’Etude Agronomique du Congo Belge, has stations all over the colony, 
and its experiments and pilot schemes are extended to the local popula- 
tion when their soundness has been tested; an interesting example is 
the silkworm-breeding centre in the Oriental Province, which has spread 
its activities to the surrounding neighbourhood so that Africans can add 
to their incomes in a land which does not lend itself easily to them 
for other means of subsistence. 


Improvement of Labour Conditions 

The second of the two main lines of policy to which I have referred 
is the continual improvement of labour conditions, including wages, 
hours, and housing. This applies particularly*to the centres of popula- 
tion and industry to which some thirty per cent. of the: able-bodied 
men in the colony have migrated, attracted by the fascination that such 
agglomerations have for country-dwellers the world over; including the 
prospect, nearly always illusory, of making a fortune. In the towns, 
determined efforts are being made by the authorities to cope with the 
housing shortage, by setting up special semi-official bodies to deal exclu- 
sively with the problem, by granting loans to Africans to enable them 
to build their own houses, by compelling business concerns to put up 
houses for their employees and by encouraging private building in 
semi-permanent materials as an interim measure. In Leopoldville, 
where there are 220,000 Africans, one special semi-official body hopes 
to construct 5,000 houses in 1952, and the government expects to grant 
about £130,000 in loans to individuals. 

African wages have been increased, and very recently a law was 
introduced which makes the payment of family allowances compulsory. 
It is interesting to note, in passing, and illustrative of the pitfalls of 
African administration, that the allowances were strongly resented by 
bachelor Africans, who put forward the very valid argument that to 


them women denote wealth, and that it was unfair that men already - 


wealthy by the possession of a wife should be given more money on 
that account. ‘On the contrary’, said the bachelors, ‘we should be 
paid an allowance because we are single ’. 

In the centres of industry such as the rich mining areas of the south 


and south-east, and the palm plantations of the Congo Basin, the. 


amenities afforded the workers are truly remarkable. No doubt the 
profits of the companies concerned make this easily possible, but so 
much has been said about the ‘exploitation of colonial peoples’, by 
observers whose vision is somewhat obstructed, that I would like to 
tell you a little more about these amenities. At Bakwanga, in the Kasai 
Province, the Société Internationale Forestiére et Miniére, or For- 
minieére as it is called, the largest producer of industrial diamonds in the 
world, employs 5,000 Africans. They live in houses built for them along 
roads which follow the airy higher contours of the undulating sur- 
roundings. New houses of permanent materials are steadily replacing 
older constructions. They are well spaced out and each stands on a 
sizeable plot of land, part of which is a garden and part designed to 
be used by the occupant to grow food-crops to supplement the already 
adequate rations issued by the company. Some of the latest houses 
have indoor sanitation and electric light, a noteworthy achievement in 
African outstations. At intervals the roads broaden into squares, and 
here are co-operative shops selling goods at reduced prices, an admini- 
strative office, a primary school, and an infant welfare centre. To the 
latter every day come infants and expectant mothers, to be examined, 
cared for, and fed on a specially selected diet. In addition, the For- 
miniere runs a full-scale hospital of 400 beds, dispensaries, a maternity 
home which would grace any European town, and several social centres. 
All these amenities are free. 

Industrial councils exist at different levels to watch over the interests 
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of the workers. What is true of the Forminiére is true of the other big 
concerns, including the great Union Miniére around Elizabethville, 
which employs a total of over 16,000 Africans, and the ‘ Lever’ palm- 
plantations which occupy more than 20,000 Africans of the neighbour- 
hood. The very material prosperity which is being engendered in the 
Congo must go far towards preventing political unrest; coupled with 
lack of advanced academic training it appears to negative political 
action completely. 

Apart from the lines of policy to which I have referred, whose object 


is to increase material prosperity, two other aspects of Belgian policy — 


should be reviewed. One is the intensive development of medical services 
to improve and safeguard the health and well-being of the black peoples. 
Medical expenditure is the highest in the annual budget of the colony, 
and in the ten-year plan, which has been in operation for eighteen 
months or so, it is second only to transport. 

The other aspect of government is the treatment of Africans who have 
reached what may be called, for want of a better phrase, a higher stage 
of evolution than their fellows. What constitutes such evolution has not 
been defined, but in the case of the Congolese évolués the main- con- 


siderations would appear to be a superior education and the adoption’ 


in some degree of European manners and habits, in the best sense. 
Indeed, without venturing into the realms of philosophy, or sociological 
theory, those considerations are basically sound and above all practical, 
for if a colonial administrator does not believe in European civilisation, 
why is he a colonial administrator? 


The évolué has no special legal status. His worthiness to-be considered ~ 


as one’of that social class is assessed when the need arises, by whoever 
happens to be in a position at the time to grant the privileges which 
recognition affords. These privileges take the form of small material 
considerations. Thus an African being admitted to hospital might be 
considered by the doctor to be an évolué and be given a bed in a 
private cubicle. Another évolué might find himself granted a superior 
type of dwelling by the allocating authority in an official housing 
scheme. Yet another might be admitted to a Cercle des Evolués, or 
social club, by the European-in-charge. The social class thus created 
in an otherwise classless society receives its privileges by virtue of 
official recognition. It therefore tends to side with authority rather than 
against it. This view is strengthened by the fact that a different type 


of African, the worthy but illiterate elder, the faithful worker of many - 


years’ service, the loyal but semi-primitive clan-leader, is being awarded 
a certificate known as a carte du mérite civique, which will enable 
him to enjoy similar privileges to those of the évolués. 

Let me pass on now to another possible reason for the lack of 
political activity, which has its origin in the fact that the Congo is a 
very wealthy colony. This is due chiefly to its rich mineral deposits. 
The most important of these today is without doubt uranium, which 
last year represented no less than ninety-six per cent. of total world 
production. Next comes copper which, though only seven per cent. of 
world output, is exported at the rate of £30,000,000-worth annually— 
from just over half of the actual production. After copper, tin: ten 
per cent. of world output, annual export value £10,000,000; gold, seven 
per cent., £4,000,000; industrial diamonds, eighty per cent., £2,500,000. 
Cobalt, manganese, lead, coal, iron, zinc, tungsten, silver, and: some 
others are also mined in appreciable quantities. A hidden advantage 
of this richness in minerals is that some of them are exported to non- 
colonising countries who are in need of them); and that those countries 


are consequently possibly more tolerant of the colonial regime and less 


prone to support trouble-makers than they might otherwise have been. 


A Very Rich Country 

To the mineral exports should be added agricultural and other 
products, making the total annual exports worth about £1,000,000,000. 
Compare this with £20,000,000 or so in Kenya, remembering that 
although the Belgian Congo is over sixteen times bigger than the 
fertile area of Kenya its population is barely double that of the British 


colony, and you will realise that it is a very rich country indeed. | 


Further, it has a surplus balance of exports over imports to the tune 
of some £29,000,000, as opposed to a deficit in Kenya of about 
£14,000,000. The wealth of the Congo means that it is able to spend 
large sums on schemes to put money into the pockets of the Africans, 
to increase their well-being and to provide them with social amenities 
which, when one considers that they are absolutely free, amount to 
super-luxury; thus, a sports-stadium seating 60,000, or an Olympic- 
size swimming-pool. Instead of ‘how much will it cost? ’ adntinistrators 
are in the happy position of being able to ask themselves ‘ what do 
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we need? ’, and getting it. Such a state of affairs can hardly help the 
germ of politics to breed. 

Another reason may be that the black populations of the Congo have 
snot yet developed to the extent of those in the British dependencies. 
Although the dates of respective European incursions are almost 
identical, the size of the Belgian Congo, and the immense natural 
obstacles in the way, made full effective occupation impossible until a 
much later date. Even when all keypoints had been so occupied, huge 
tracts of land remained virtually inaccessible, and journeys between the 
occupied points were long and arduous. It may well be that fifteen or 
twenty years of time-lag exist in consequence. This is a long time in 
African colonial development, where fifty years represent, say, 500 in 
Europe. Not far from the spot where the last white member of Stanley’s 
second expedition perished, in what was then virgin country, stands 
Leopoldville, a modern city of tarmac roads, fine buildings, electric 
power, and piped water-supplies, where bands play in the public parks 
and helicopters roar along the river-front spraying insecticides. This 
illustrates the speed at which development takes place, and the 
difference which a score of years can make. Perhaps 1972 will see a 
very different situation, politically, in the Congo. 

The next and final reason is one which should not be given too much 
importance, but which may nevertheless constitute a factor in the 
general serenity of the Congolese scene. It is the punitive action taken 
against disturbers of the harmonious relationship betweem the African 
native and the Colonial Government. Those people, whose activity 
may. be described as having a political tendency although it often 
.springs from distorted religious beliefs, are deported to areas within the 
colony where their antics find no support. By 1951, 3,688 persons had 
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been deported for political reasons. Apart from this direct deterrent to 
the individual, any attempts at political association of any sort are 
looked at with a stern eye by the authorities. Trade unions are not dis- 
couraged, but none exists in recognisable form; the official attitude 
towards them can perhaps be gauged from the following extract on the 
subject from an authoritative text-book, recently revised: ‘ The unions 
are regulated by the Administration not only as regards recruiting of 
members but also the supervision of their activities, so that they shall 
not become centres of disorder or lose their character ’. 

These are some of the possible reasons for the calm atmosphere in 
the Belgian Congo. I hope that no one will take what I have been 
saying to be critical, either directly or by implication, of Belgian 
Government in Africa. No such criticism is intended. It would, to: say 
the least, be presumptuous. I have simply tried to analyse a striking 
and significant aspect of the development of their colony: the absence 
of political disturbance. Particularly significant is the complete absence 
of communism in. any shape or form—an emptiness which stands out 
against the darker background in French Equatorial Africa an oar’s- 
stroke away across the River Congo. 

The next ten or fifteen years seem likely to be crucial ones in the 
development of the Belgian Congo. Millions of pounds are due to be 
spent under the ten-year plan, including £14,000,000 on education. 
With the construction of a considerable number of secondary schools 
for Africans, mass education, hitherto chiefly confined to the primary 
phase, will pass to a more advanced stage. It remains to be seen 
whether political activity will follow, or whether the ‘ projection’ or 
* development ’ of the present situation will make for continued political 
serenity.—Third Programme 


Pounds, Shillings, and People 


By WILFRED 


HEN a man thinks his wages are not big enough he does 

not look up-the Economic Survey to discover what effect 

a pay increase would have on the national economy. He 

looks at his children; he listens to his wife; he tots up 
what is left in his pocket at the end of the week, if anything. And if 
the answer does not satisfy him he presses for more pay. 

He does not then walk into his boss’s office to demand a five-shilling 
rise. In Britain today most wages are fixed by collective bargaining 
between the trade unions, representing the workpeople, and organisations 
representing employers. But there is a third party to the consideration 
of wages questions—the state itself. And the state is concerned in 
two ways. Every government is anxious to avoid industrial breakdown. 
And this could happen if workers and employers were to fight stubbornly 
over their claims, by strike and lockout, until one side or the other 
were battered into insensibility. | So governments have. established 
machinery to conciliate and’ mediate between the two sides. Govern- 
ments must also be concerned about the impact of wages on the nation’s 
economy. -Wage advances which are not backed by higher.production 
can lead to inflation. Both the Labour Party and Conservative Party— 
and the Trades Union Congress itself—are aware of this danger, and 
of the parallel danger that higher wages will lead to higher production 
costs, higher prices, and the loss of our export markets. Any govern- 
ment, therefore, has to look at the total sum of wages from a national 

~ viewpoint, just as every worker has to look at his own wages from his 
own personal viewpoint. After all, he has to live on them. 

In Britain the course taken by a pay claim will depend on the type 
of negotiating machinery in the industry concerned, But first it must 
be understood that the individual unions themselves, not the T.U.C., 
are the policy makers. They decide what claims should be pressed and 
they reserve the right to press them by any means they think fit—by 
coming out on strike or by banning overtime, for example. However, 
these measures are usually the last resort. The first stage is to negotiate, 
and the detailed machinery of negotiation varies from one industry 
to another. If at this stage the two sides cannot agree, the issue will 
normally be put before some kind of arbitration tribunal. This is 
normal, but not inevitable. To take an example: we know that the 
employers in the current wages dispute in the engineering industry have 
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refused to give a wage increase of their own accord, but have now 
offered to go to arbitration. The workers, who feel disappointed at 
the negative attitude of the employers, have not yet agreed to this 
course. If the workers are particularly incensed at the employers’ 
attitude they may take more direct action straight away. 

Again, although systems of arbitration differ, the broad principle 
remains the same throughout. The final decision is made by a body 
which includes workers’ and employers’ representatives and independent 
members, usually appointed by the Minister of Labour. Decisions are 
final and can be enforced by the law courts. The government cannot 
intervene. But it can and does make clear, through ministerial pro- 
nouncements, the general wages policy it believes to be necessary in 
the national interest. This has a moral effect if no more. In the same 
way the T.U.C. is limited to moral persuasion in carrying out the 
policies it thinks essential. Today the T.U.C. has accepted the need 
for moderation and restraint in wage demands. But the T.U.C. cannot 
enforce restraint. Decision rests with the individual wage-earner through 
his union. That is why some people believe, foolishly I think, that the 
decisions of the [.U.C. are so much hot-air. I cannot agree with this. 
These responsible people, leaders and rank and file, who decide the 
T.U.C. general policy, will also be handling specific wage discussions 
and negotiations. The general policy they endorse through the T.U.C. 
will be in the front of their minds as they work out their own wages 
claims. 

That,-then, is the British system. It is based on free negotiation and 
the acceptance of arbitration. It is not perfect and nobody pretends that 
it is. That is why many people have suggested that other wage-fixing 
methods should be used. It is said that the government has not enough 
power to enforce the wages policy it thinks right. It is argued that the 
T.U.C. itself should have more power over the unions. Some demand 
scientific wage-fixing methods; others would link wages with the cost-of- 
living index. As some of these methods are being tried in other countries, 
I want to look at them a little more closely. Perhaps we can learn 


- from them. 


Some governments do take an active part in wage-fixing. Even 
in the United States, normally regarded as the home of economic 
freedom, the government has much more power than has our own in 
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a semi-planned economy. In the United States wage levels are ham- 
mered out by direct negotiation between management and labour, with 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service available to be called 
in by either side. So far the pattern is similar to ours, although the 
machinery differs. But standing over the whole industrial scene in the 
United States is the Wages. Stabilisation Board, set up since Korea 
as part of the attempt to contain inflation. This Board is appointed 
by the President and contains representatives of both sides of industry 
and of the public. It is on paper a very powerful body. It can actually 
stop a wage advance even though both labour and management have 
accepted it, if it is thought to be harmful to the national well-being. This 
method has not been entirely successful. The Board is even now under- 
going its second reconstruction and is trying anew to work out an 
acceptable wage stabilisation policy. One of the biggest snags they have 
discovered, a rather obvious one, is that wage advances cannot be 
restrained while prices continue to rise. 


Wage-fixing in the Soviet Union 

In the Soviet Union it cannot be said that the government intervenes 
in wage-fixing. Here the government does the wage-fixing. Under the 
Central Economic Plan a sum is allocated to cover all wages. This is 
then divided between industries and broken down again between the 
various enterprises and plants. A worker’s wage will depend on two 
things: first, the importance of the industry in which he works, and 
second, his grade of skill. The system is almost beautiful in its blue- 
‘printed perfection, but it can only work if the trade unions are mere 
appendages of the state, deprived of a will or a voice of their own. 

If state intervention, then, tends to be either ineffective or despotic 
are things any better in Norway, for example, where the T.U.C. itself 
takes a much stronger hand, and the government remains in the back- 
ground to arbitrate if necessary? In Norway before a claim can go 


forward it has to be approved by the Central Trades Union Federation, . 


the Norwegian T.U.C. So the Norwegian body, unlike the British 
T.U.C., really has the power to carry out the policies that it believes 
necessary. As a trade unionist I am attracted to this system: it has 
worked well. But the unions have been prepared to accept restraint only 
because strict price control has been successfully maintained and profits 
have been restricted. 

In Holland, the government, workers, and employers have tried to 
devise a scientific method of wage assessment. The general level of 
wages is fixed by the government through a College of Arbitrators. 
This body is obliged by law to consult the Netherlands Foundation of 
Labour, upon which all workers’ and employers’ organisations are 
represented. The method of wage-fixing is by job evaluation based on 
time and motion study. Jobs, in effect, are graded according to the 
degree of knowledge, initiative and manual dexterity required, and 
according to the fatigue or strain involved, together with other con- 
siderations. The system demands that the workers should have implicit 
and unquestioning faith in time and motion study experts, which is on 
the whole asking for a lot. In Holland it seems to work, but I am not 
sure that it would in Britain. I once came across a pleasant illustration 
of the British worker’s attitude. A time and motion study expert died 
on the job. One of the workers went around the benches asking for a 
shilling contribution towards a wreath. An old engineer handed over a 
two-shilling piece. ‘ You’ll want a shilling change’, said the collector. 
‘No, that’s all right’, said the engineer, ‘just bury two of them 
time and motion study experts ’. 


Some countries have linked wages to the cost of living. In Australia, ~ 


for example, the basic minimum wage is fixed by the Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, and every three months it is adjusted 
according to movements in the cost-of-living index. At any time 
either employers or workers can ask for a change in the basic wage in 
the light of general economic circumstances, regardless of price move- 
ments. If the economy is prospering, for example, the unions can 
ask for a general lift in the base. If the economy is in difficulty, the 
employers, as they are now doing, can ask that the basic wage be 
reduced. The advantages of this system are more apparent than real. 
When prices are going up the worker does at least get a rise to bring 
him up to the new price level. But he soon finds that it buys the 
shadow and not the substance. The spiral of inflation is set in motion. 

I have not exhausted the possibilities of change. But I have picked 
out those which are most often suggested and are worth considering 
from our point of view. Could they work here? I think several things 
emerge from these examples. The United States government has tried 
to uve the law to do what we try to do entirely by voluntary agreement. 
Thar experience, I think} shows that in a nation where trade unions are 
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free, not dragooned, partners in the national effort, common sense and 
goodwill are the deciding factors. And neither can be established by 
law. That is why the law has had to be adapted to meet the realities 
of the situation, and the reality of the situation is mainly concerned with 
what happens to prices. 

Totalitarian planning, as in Russia, can operate only when the 
trade union movement is the instrument of the state. This, I hope, 
is unthinkable in Britain. The Norwegian method demands that 
individual unions should give up some of their power to the Trades 
Union Congress. Historical differences in the nature of trade union 
development in Britain make any such revolutionary change unlikely, 
however desirable it may be. Scientific wage assessment on the Dutch 
system demands the common acceptance of methods of job evaluation, 
and, although I am sure there is room for development along these 
lines, it will not happen overnight. And the rigid tying of wages to 
the cost-of-living index, as in Australia, contains the seeds of inflation. 


In short, therefore, I think that the wages policy in Britain must. 


continue for the time being to be based upon confidence and goodwill 
between the government, the unions, and the employers. The prime 
task of any government is to establish these conditions. In my view they 


will not be created by a general wage freeze or by the automatic. 


rejection of all demands. This question of wages is not an economist’s 
abstraction. It affects real people with all their hidden fears and un- 
fulfilled hopes: It must be a human as well as an economic policy. 

Two other points stand out when we examine experience throughout 


the world. Moderation and restraint in wage demands can be expected — 


only when there is a firm control over prices. Wage restraint has failed 
where prices spiral upwards. It has succeeded, too, when no one has 
been allowed to profit from the restraint exercised by wage-earners. 
High distributed profits and stable wages do not go together. Despite 
the professional cynics and despite the perfectionists who are suspicious 
of any system which depends more on human understanding than on a 
formula, I believe our system has worked well.-I can cite the <vidence 
of recent history to sustain my conviction. Just after the war anything 
could be sold at any price, and at the same time there was a keen 
demand for labour. If, at this stage, the unions had -been irresponsible 
and had gone out for all they could get, prices and wages would 
have shot upwards like a rocket. The crash would have come later. 
As it was, things never got out of hand, and our perhaps rather in- 
formal methods show up well by any standards —Home Service ~ 


H.M. Stationery Office has now. published-The Annual Report and 
Accounts of the B.B.C. for the year 1951-2 (Cmd. 8660, price 4s. 6d.). 


The year (up to the end of March 1952) was an eventful one, culmi- . 


nating in the overshadowing event of the death of His late Majesty, 


King George VI, when ‘dutring the period of national mourning, the | 


B.B.C. strove to bring its programmes into harmony with the feelings and 
sense of loss of the nation and the Commonwealth’. Other national events 
included the Festival of Britain and the General Election (when election 
addresses were given for the first time in the Television Service). At the 


end of September the Third Programme celebrated its fifth birthday. 


“The attraction of television for masses of the population of all ages’, 
states the report, ‘becomes more and more evident. Great power for good 
or ill resides in this medium. The B.B.C. is very conscious of the 
responsibility that must rest on those in charge of it. The Corporation 
intends to maintain in television the aims and standards that have given 
its sound programmes a high reputation throughout the world’. The 
report records the reductions made in the External Services as a result of 
rising costs, and tells of the marked increase in the jamming of the B.B.C. 
broadcasts to Eastern Europe and of the counter measures taken. The 


-B.B.C’s net income from licences was £12,267,386, showing an increase 


of £173,188 over the corresponding figure for the previous year. ‘ Hither- 
to’, the report adds, ‘ the Corporation has financed the whole of its capital 
development from Capital and Depreciation Reserves set aside out of 
current income. Not only will this not be possible in the future, owing 
to the Government’s decision to retain 15 per cent. of the net licence 
revenue, but income may be insufficient to meet revenue expenditure and 
depreciation. . . . If and when it is possible to proceed with the [develop- 
ment] schemes now postponed, the Corporation will be forced to borrow 
and the present prudent policy of meeting both revenue and capital 
expenditure out of income will have to cease. This means that, as a result 
of the retention of licence revenue by the Government during the present 
periog when capital expenditure is strictly limited, listeners will later 
have to suffer the effect of uneconomic loan charges, which will decrease 
the amount of income available for expenditure on broadcasting services ’. 
Under the heading of publications the report records that the certified 
weekly sales of Radio Times for 1951 were 7,880,718 copies and of 
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Has Italy Struck Oil? 


By CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. Rome correspondent 


NE hot summer day at the little town of Lodi in the middle 

of the wide fertile plain of Lombardy, I was shown a micro- 

scope-slide. To the naked eye there was nothing to be seen 
é except an infinitesimally small speck of white against a black 
background. But through the lens this speck was magnified into a sea- 
shell, as lustrous as a pearl. And the geologist standing by me told me 
that, with thousands more like it, it had been brought up by a drill 
penetrating two miles deep into the subsoil. And then he said ‘ You 
are looking at the skeleton of a tiny sea-creature that perished in a 
remote period of prehistory. But we are only now discovering that it 
left a legacy which may alter the whole future of modern Italy’. 


New Source of Heat and Power / 

The young man who said this was working in an old school-house 
converted into a geological laboratory, and he formed part of the team 
of youthful enthusiasts who have been toiling since the war to develop 
Italy’s newest and perhaps her most important industry: the exploita- 
tion of the deposits of natural gas and oil which have been discovered 


in north Italy. Italy has always been regarded as singularly poor in 


natural mineral resources—a country that has had to import nearly 
ninety per cent. of her fuel supplies. Today the development of this 
unexpected legacy from the remote past is helping to change that situa- 
tion, by producing a brand-new source of heat and power. 

Many aeons ago, the wide plain across which there now flows the 
River Po, was covered by a shallow sea, full of microscopic organic 
life. As these tiny sea-creatures perished they dropped down to the 
sandy bottom and at the same time were entombed with layers of clay, 
probably brought down by rivers or torrents flowing into that pre- 
historic sea. As their perishable parts disintegrated, the products of 
their decomposition, known as hydrocarbons, were sealed off by the 
clay and prevented from dissipating into the sea-water above. But these 
hydrocarbons are the chemical basis of natural gas and mineral oils. 
And so, as the ages passed by and the sea disappeared from that area, 
there had been formed a series of layers of sand impregnated with salt 
water, mineral gases and oils, and covered over and protected with 
layers of clay. 

But another geological process was needed before these gas- and oil- 
impregnated layers could become a useful source of such materials. 
If the layers had remained level, their mineral contents would have 
been too diffused through the sand and too mixed up with salt water 
to be tapped in any considerable quantity. But, still in some remote 
prehistoric period, there was a great upheaval and displacement of the 
earth’s crust. As a result the level strata wére crushed and constricted 
together into a sort of wavelike formatton—a series of ridges and 
valleys. And since the natural gases and oils are lighter than salt water, 
they tended to collect in pa at the crest of the underground 

evel again on thé surface: a wide alluvial 
plain deposited by the River Po and.its tributaries which have been 
flowing across it for many thousands of years: incidentally, it is the 
most fertile and highly developed farming land in modern Italy. But, 
deep underground, there is still this range of ridges and valleys in the 
subterranean strata; and geologists have found that if you can locate the 
crest of one of the underground ridges and drive a bore-hole into it, you 
get an uprush of gas, called methane, and sometimes a flow of oil. 

The importance of oil is obvious. But so far only a few of the bore- 
holes have struck oil; the great majority have tapped reservoirs of the 
gas under high pressure. Nevertheless this methane gas by itself: is 
going far towards producing a sort of industrial revolution. It is highly 
inflammable, and can therefore be used as a cheap source of heat and 
energy. By now an ever-expanding network of pipelines has spread 
over northern Italy. Already it reaches as far as the industrial centres 
of Milan, Turin, and Genoa. In one or two smaller centres the gas 
has been used experimentally for domestic heating and lighting. But its 
main use is in industry. It is employed, for instance, in the forges of 
the very iron-works which make the pipelines for distributing the gas. 
And one of its latest applications is its use as fuel for electric power- 


stations: there its heat can be converted into power which can be fed 


into the national network of electric cables. The heads of the methane 


gas industry have calculated that by the end of this year they will be 
able to supply nearly one quarter of the nation’s total fuel requirements; 
they hope that eventually they will satisfy fifty per cent. of the national 
need. It is easy to see the importance of such a development in a coun- 
try which depended before the war on importing coal from other 
countries, such as Great Britain. 

The great and romantic question-mark of the new industry is whether 
Italy will find herself endowed with a large-scale native oil supply 
—and it is a question which has not yet been answered. Oil has been 
found in small but.encouraging quantities, and the experts, both Italian 
and foreign, say. there is every prospect of more. But a full-scale 
exploration of the underground deposits cannot be made until the 
explorers have an adequate map of the subsoil where they are to be 
found. It is too expensive a business, driving experimental bore-holes 
at random anything from one to two miles deep. So while the industry 
is busy exploiting existing supplies of gas, the geologists are conducting 
a large-scale survey of the subsoil by an ingenious modern method which 
resembles the echo-sounding used to explore the floor of the ocean. 
When their map of the subsoil is complete, the drillers will be able to 
go into action with the hope of finding something. 

More than something, however, they have found already, and I was 
hurtled off at breakneck speed down the long, straight, poplar-shaded 
roads of Lombardy to see Italy’s main productive oil and methane 
field at Cortemaggiore. Our car left the main Via Emilia and shot 
along a side road; from the side road it penetrated into a labyrinth of 
country lanes. We opened a farm gate, and found ourselves at the 
entrance of a little enclosure surrounded by a high wire fence, the 
whole no bigger than a large chicken-run. In a small open-sided shed 
there was a pagoda-like structure of valves and dials which the local 
engineers call a.“ Christmas Tree’. It was about four feet high and it 
was almost all that marked the existence of Italy’s most productive 
oil-well. The solitary attendant took the lid off a tank sunk in the 
ground, and there was the stuff itself—raw grey-green petroleum pour- 
ing out of a pipe—the natural oil, containing nearly sixty per cent. 
pure benzine. 

Off we went again through the country lanes, past old farmhouses, 
and across fields to visit another little wire enclosure. This time there 
was no oil and the dials were measuring the flow of methane gas which 
was pushing up through a bore at tremendous pressure, and was being 
piped off across the countryside to the refining centre. Once again, here 
at the source, there was silence, the minimum of machinery, and no 
defilement of the landscape. Of course derricks are to be found here 
and there—the high openwork towers constructed temporarily while 
drilling is going on. This drilling is dangerous work. At one of the 
bores last winter the petroleum rushed up so violently that it carried 
part of the drill with it; friction produced a spark and the well became 
a gigantic beacon which lit up the whole of the surrounding countryside 
and burned furiously for several weeks. 


Pioneers in the Sun 8 

Finally, I visited the central refining plant of this oil field, just outside 
the sleepy little market-town of Cortemaggiore. Here there is an active 
industrial establishment, mainly concerned with purifying the natural 
gas and extracting its high content of petroleum vapour before it is 
piped off to serve industry all over northern Italy. There is little dirt 
or noise. The buildings are modern and unobtrusive. They are worked 
by brawny, bronzed young men who were all stripped to the waist 
when I saw them and wearing enormous straw hats, like the local 
farm-workers, to shield them from the scorching summer sun. Both 
they and the young technicians who direct them are filled with an 
extraordinary spirit of pioneering enthusiasm. I believe that the explana- 
of these good spirits is the feeling that Italy, so long a pauper for 
mineral resources, has really found a rich surprise packet in her own 
soil.—From a talk in the Home Service 
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| Comforting Thoughts 


6 E dernier confort’. We sometimes see this notice on French 
hotels. But do we pause to reflect how much comfort we 
do in fact enjoy in the western world, even in this age of 
rising prices and falling faces, how much better off most 

of us are than our remote ancestors or the denizens of the over- 

populated east? Mr. A. P. Ryan in the first of two talks on “The 

Old Squires’ (which we publish today) reminds us how pleased 

people were in the nineteenth century with the comfort of railway 

travel, as contrasted with the stage coaches, and with the “ magnifi- 
cent’ railway hotels as a step forward from the old-fashioned inn. 

Nowadays all that is old stuff: railway hotels, though not to be 

sneezed at and sometimes taking on a new brashness, are no longer 

the last word in hotellery, while the Capitals Limited, the Golden 

Arrow, and their like have to compete with aircraft that, even if 

they are not yet all jet-propelled, offer you a free champagne supper 

as continents flash by beneath. 


Yes: to the modern generation failways do not necessarily con-— 


jure up a picture of the latest in comfort. We recollect trains during 
the war when sweaty soldiery tried to unblock corridors filled to 
bursting point by manoeuvring their rifles and equipment out of 
the way; we can recall fourth-class carriages in \pre-war Germany 
in trains that were as slow as they were austere. Or each of us has 
his treasured recollection of missing the 11.33 p.m. at Didcot or 
some other (as it seemed) godforsaken junction and passing the 
night in an unheated waiting room until the first workman’s train 
mercifully appeared. And yet to the Old Squires, it seems, the 
coming of the train brought promise not merely of speed and 
splendour but of a marriage market hitherto untapped. If the rail- 
way age is indeed now over, what joys it has brought alike to the 
small boy on the bridge and to the yokel who was offered his first 
chance on an excursion train to glimpse the temptations of the 
Big City. 

One supposes that the modern world has become blasé; we count 
not our blessings but our woes. The middle-aged march on their 
stomachs and because they can no longer command the succulent 
steaks, the barons of beef, the cream, butter, and cheese of the 
unhungry “thirties, fancy that civilisation is in decay and nothing 
is worth buying. But man does not live by cake alone. 
round the cities, and what do we see? A healthy, well-clothed 
people; children full of health and good spirits; television aerials 
proclaiming that in tens of thousands of households families are 
enjoying for’ £2 per annum the interminable pleasures of criticis- 
ing the B.B.C. These comforting opportunities are not the accom- 
plishment of any politician; they are the measure of the progress 
of science, of industrialisation, of accumulated wealth which, even 
if it was in part blown to pieces during the war, still leaves a deposit 
of solid welfare for us to enjoy. The Old Squires had their com- 
forts, but they were in large measure the comforts of privacy and 
a privileged class. We must not look down our noses at our 
ancestors: they had their virtues and their profuse ways of enjoying 
themselves. But it does no harm to consider our present comforts 
occasionally; otherwise life ceases to be worth living. 
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What They Are Saying 


Self-criticism in Soviet Russia 


BROADCASTS FROM THE U.S.S.R. last week on the Party congresses 
held in various Soviet Republics provide a most interesting curtain- 
raiser to the All-Union Party Congress to be opened in Moscow on 
October 5. Judging by the accusations made against all kinds of officials 
and the revelations of shortcomings in many branches of local produc- 
tion, it would not be surprising if a big purge was to be the outcome of 
the Moscow Congress. Already, in fact, many have been purged. 


Thus Tiflis radio, reporting the speech to the Georgian Party 


Congress by Mgeladze, the Party Secretary recently appointed following 
a purge six months ago, revealed that no less a personage than Beria, 
the head of the Secret Police, had found it necessary to visit the area. 
No doubt as a result of his visit, many—such as managers of enterprises 
—had already been dismissed from their posts and others put on trial. 
In the agricultural field, said Mgeladze, Party organisations had been 
instructed not to spare those guilty of annexing collective farm lands. 
The state of the Georgian oil industry and of agriculture was extremely 
unsatisfactory, while those responsible for shortcomings in the trading 
organisations had been meted out ‘severe punishment’. Local building 
in at least one Georgian district resembled a comedy by Gogol: for 
example, local authorities had spent 20,000,000 roubles over the past 
14 years on trying to build a new theatre, but it still had not progressed 
beyond its foundations. Mgeladze then took to task Georgian writers 
who were guilty of bourgeois nationalism, of concentrating on the past 
and ignoring the present Soviet reality. The local courts, prosecutors 
and trade unions also came in for his severe criticism, and he condemned 
Party newspapers for having praised their non-existent achievements. 
Party organisations often accepted untrustworthy persons: one, for 
instance, had accepted as candidates a-man who had been convicted of 
robbery and another who had ‘ taken part in a religious ceremony ’. 

A number of accusations and criticisms were likewise reported by the 
local Soviet radios. as having been made at Party Congresses in 
Byelorussia, the Ukraine, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan and 
Kazakhstan. Thus. Kiev radio, reporting the proceedings at the Ukranian 


- Party Congress, revealed among many other things that ‘ swindlers 


and loafers ’ had infiltrated into many leading posts in many Ministries. 
In literature, Ukranian bourgeois nationalism, ‘ the most tenacious an 

dangerous remnant of capitalism’ must be eliminated. Not only were a 
number of Ministries in the Ukraine taken to task for failing to fulfil 
their plans and for producing low quality goods, but Ministries in other 
Republics suffered similar condemnations. Baku radio, referred to 
cultural accomplishments in Azerbaijan, complained that established 


‘writers had remained inactive and proved themselves to be unaware of 


the history of their own country. Two merit@rious books dealing with 
the struggle against the British, American and Turkish occupying forces 
had even been threatened with suppression by critics and writers. In the 
political field, unsuitable persons had penetrated into Party and other 
official posts and their exposure had been resisted. In the industrial 
field, continued Baku radio, the oil extraction plan for 1951 had been 
fulfilled only by the Caspian submarine wells, since ‘ criminal elements ’ 
had infiltrated into the oil collectives. Transport was in ‘a bad state’ 
and manufactured goods were often unsaleable because of poor quality. 

Among the revelations from the Uzbek Party Congress, as reported 
by Tashkent radio, was a statement by the Secretary of the local 
Academy of Sciences complaining that the Party and Government had 
“provided agricultural experts with totally wrong instructions’. As 
regards the Kazakhstan Party Congress, reported by Alma Ata radio, 
many serious errors of a bourgeois-nationalist character had been 
revealed in art and literature, and many had strayed from Marxism- 
Leninism and from social realism. Other artists and writers had ‘ dis- 
torted the great, progressive significance of the union of Kazakhstan 
with Russia, to the detriment of the sacred friendship of the Russian 
and Kazakh people’. In the industrial field, half of the coal mines in one 
combine ‘ year after year’ had not fulfilled their tasks. The Minister of 
Meat and Dairy Products had already been dismissed and the Minister 
of Building Materials had ‘ received a stern warning’ for production 
deficiencies in their particular fields. Serious shortcomings in agriculture 
and other industries were also reported. Altogether, ‘an extremely 
harmful and militant mood’ was being created in the Republic by the 
failure of economic and political leadership, for which the Central 
Committee of the Party and the First Secretary (the speaker himself!) 
must be held responsible. ; 
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Did You Hear That? 


LIFE PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE? 


G. WILSON KNIGHT, a Shakespearean scholar who has been giving a 
series of lectures in South Africa, recently saw in a country house not far 


~ from Cape Town a collection of pictures belonging to Captain D. M. K. 


Marendaz, an art connoisseur, and in this collection is a work said to 
_ be a contemporary portrait of Shakespeare. Mr. Wilson Knight broad- 

cast in ‘Radio Newsreel’ a description of this painting which, he 

said, may be the only life portrait of Shakespeare in the world. 

‘Captain Marendaz’, he said, ‘is a collector of wide experience, 
and is satisfied that the portrait was executed about the time of 
Shakespeare’s maturity. He attributes it to a Dutch artist, who was 
in England at the time, Paul van Somer. Van Somer has left us a 
portrait of the wife of Shakespeare’s patron, the Earl of Southampton; 
and there would be nothing surprising in his having done a portrait 
of Shakespeare. 

‘Our knowledge of Shakespeare’s appearance is derived from two 
works made soon after his 
death. One is the memo- 
rial bust at Stratford, and 
the other is the engraving 
by Droeshout, set as 
frontispiece to the first 


speare’s works, known as 
the First Folio, in 1623. 
Both were accepted by 
people who knew and 
respected Shakespeare as 
accurate enough to be 
allowed to perpetuate - his 
memory. But they did not, 
it seems, appear until after 
his death, and both remain 
unsatisfying in that their 
expressions are lifeless. 
The main features which 
they have in common are 
the high forehead and the 
dome-like formation of 
the partly bald head. | 

‘ Various other portraits 
have been put forward 
from-time to time, but all 
remain, for one reason or 
another, suspect. A certain 
general acceptance has, it 
is true, been accorded to 
what. is known as_ the 
Chandos portrait, but this, 
work, ‘shows certain 
the bust and the Droeshout 
frontispiece portrait, which together. remain our only certain guides. 

©The Marendaz portrait is a painting in oils of some nine by seven 
inches done on an oak panel. It is a head and shoulders study showing a 
bald, dome-like head and high forehead of the right sort; the expression 
is what we would expect from the authentic evidence. The beautifully 
modelled face with its fresh-coloured cheeks is marked with no lines of 
tragic thought and yet it is somehow satisfying. What appears stupidity 


— in the Droeshout engraving and a wooden smugness in the Stratford 


bust is here recognised as serenity. What strikes one most perhaps are 
the large and lustrous hazel eyes; the waving hair on either side of 
the head and the* small beard and moustache are a rich brown; the 
colours of both eyes and hair correspond closely to those which we have 
strong reason to suppose were the original tints of the Stratford bust. 
The dark tunic and simple white collar, together with the one visible 
ear-ring, recall the Chandos portrait. The picture has no inscription. 
It was until a few years ago in the collection of the Boileau family at 


The fireplace of the Great Chamber, Gilling Castle, Yorkshire: 


Ketteringham Park, Norfolk, and was there known as “ The Portrait 
of Shakespeare”, It remained comparatively unknown, presumably 
because the owners were unaware of its importance. 

“Whatever be the truth of the matter, ohe thing seems certain: the 
Marendaz portrait certainly offers us the most convincing resemblance 
conceivable to what, according to the evidence, we must suppose to 
have been the appearance of William Shakespeare about the time when 
he was writing “ Macbeth” and “ King Lear”. Indeed, it may be the 
one life portrait of Shakespeare in existence ’. 


A UNIQUE ROOM RESTORED 

‘The story of the Great’Chamber at Gilling Castle’, said YVONNE 

ADAMSON in .‘The Eye-witness’, ‘begins in the late fifteen- 

hundreds. Sir William Fairfax of Yorkshire has inherited the grim 

fortified tower house built by his ancestors in the fourteenth 

century, and he plans to convert it into a home. The principal apart- 

ment is to be the Great 
Chamber where he can sit 
with his family or enter- 
tain his guests. He thinks 
out the decoration of his 
chamber. His hobby is 
heraldry. He has already 
written his own book of 
arms, so why not use 
heraldry as its motif? The 
handsome bay window he 
will devote to the shields 
of arms of the Fairfax 
family and stained glass. 
The others he will dedi- 
cate to those of his wife 
and daughter-in-law, for 
he is a family man. The 
carved and painted fire- 
place will bear his own 
arms. His four sisters will 
have their place below 
him. And being a loyal 
subject of Her Majesty, 
Queen Elizabeth I, her 
arms, with lion and griffin, 
shall surmount them all. 

‘ As he is a true York- 
shireman, the frieze will 
be painted with oak trees, 
with shields of the great 
Yorkshire families, 443 of 

_ them, hanging from their 
boughs. He decides against 
a minstrel’s gallery, but 
he will devote one corner 
of the frieze to a picture 

of a music party—doublet and hose, lute and viol, and book of 
madrigals. Beneath the frieze, he will install exquisite marquetry 
panelling. By 1585 the work is finished, and the result is a unique 
room, one of the finest of its period in the country, and of great heraldic 
importance. Here generations of Fairfaxes lived until the Castle was 
sold at the end of the last century. 

‘The story of what happened since could so easily have been the 
tragic story of many of our treasures—dispersal. The American news- 
paper proprietor, William Randolph Hearst, bought the entire decora- 
tion in 1929; glass, panelling, fireplace were hauled out and packed in 
crates to be sent to America. But they never went. For twenty-three 
years they remained in their crates, and when Mr. Hearst died, they 
came on the market. They were offered to Ampleforth College, who 
now own the Castle, and Yorkshiremen determined that this heritage 
should come back to the Great Chamber. The tiny village of Gilling 
itself, with its 130 inhabitants, contributed generously towards the cost, 


a photograph taken before the 
hall was dismantled in 1929. The Chamber has now been restored to its original state 
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and finally, the Pilgrim Trust gave their help. I cannot go into the story 
of the final restoration; it amounted to the solving of a gigantic jig-saw 
puzzle. There was no key to where the dismembered pieces of panelling 
and painting fitted in. But it is all back in place now, and the people 
of Yorkshire will see this Great Chamber at Gilling Castle in all its 
splendour once more, and among them will be descendants of William 
Fairfax himself ’. 


DIMINISHING DORMICE 

‘ The true British dormouse, made famous by Lewis Carroll in his mad 
tea-party ’, said MAXWELL KNIGHT in ‘ Open Air’, ‘is a pretty, agile 
and interesting little beast which does no kind of harm, and is as 
attractive in its ways as it is beautiful in colour and movement. The 
dormouse used to be fairly numerous in our southern counties, and in 
the West Country and more or less frequent in the Midlands; but 
in East Anglia it has always been fairly rare, and you will not find 
it in Scotland or Ireland at all. Why it has decreased in numbers is 
something of a puzzle; for there is no reason to think that natural 
enemies have been the cause of this. Personally I thirfk that one con- 
tributory cause may be the increasing interference with hedgerows—the 
constant tidying-up which now goes on, and 
the severe clipping and cutting and trimming 
which cannot make for much peace and quiet- 
ness. Then there is the possibility that changes 
in weather conditions may have something to 
do with it. The dormouse is a hibernating 
creature; and most creatures which indulge in 
this form of retreat in winter do best when 
the winters are cold and even in temperature. 
Some meteorologists say that even in our 
lifetime winters have been tending to get 
warmer; and this might easily upset the delicate 
mechanism of hibernation, about which we 
know so very little. I am not alone in thinking 
that this may have hit the dormouse population. 
One of our'noted field naturalists, Miss Frances 
Pitt, is inclined to the same view. 

‘ The dormouse is a dweller in wooded banks 
and nicely tangled hedgerows, and if you know 
of such a place where dormice are reputed to. § 
be, you must sally forth in the late afternoon, 
or evening, or even at night with a torch. Do 
not look at ground level; when they are active 
they love running and jumping about in the 
shrubs and creepers of their habitat. Honeysuckle is often used in the 
construction of parts of the nests. The dormouse is a nest builder; in 
fact, among our rodents it is perhaps the nest builder, for although 
the harvest mouse weaves a wonderful little. globular nest, the 
dormouse is not content with merely one nest; it has at least two, 
possibly three, residences ’. 


ALONE ON AN ISLAND 

‘One evening in 1937’, said Nigel Nicolson, M.P., in a Home Service 
talk, ‘when I was an undergraduate at Oxford, I was trying to, get 
the fire going by holding up a newspaper across the fireplace, and, as 


usually happens, the newspaper caught alight at the bottom edge. As 


it flared up, I suddenly saw an advertisement at the top of the personal 
column which said: “ Island for Sale’. I bought the island. It did not 
cost very much, as nobody lived there and nobody else wanted it. 

‘When I say “island”, I should really say “islands”. For there 
are three of them. They lie in the Outer Hebrides, in the stormy 
triangle of sea known as the Minch; about twenty miles north of 
the northernmost tip of Skye. They are called the Shiant Islands— 
not, I am afraid, a very attractive name, and personally I much prefer 
the Gaelic “ Eilean Mor” or “ Great Islands ’”—but the little archi- 
pelago itself is really lovely. Two of the islands—each of them is 
about a mile long and half a mile broad—are joined together by an 
isthmus of shingle which is almost covered at high tide. The third 
island, which is about the same size, lies a little way off across a half- 
mile strait. All of them are surrounded by cliffs more than 500 feet 
high, made of strange rock-formation called columnar basalt, which is 
sort of mustardy in colour and clusters into natural columns that soar 
straight up from the sea like huge organ-pipes. The top is almost 
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flat and covered with the softest, springiest turf I have ever seen. That 


is why I never wear any shoes or stockings when I am there. It is 
the most exhilarating thing in the world to walk or run bare-foot over 
this turf and fling myself down on the edge of the cliff, while the 
birds wheel and squawk away from me and the seals tumble off their 
rocks into the sea. I am not much of a bird-watcher, and I could 
not tell you the names of half the birds on the Shiant Islands. But it 
does happen to be one of the finest natural bird sanctuaries in the 
British Isles because few people go there and nobody uses a gun. The 


’ islands are quite uninhabited. 


‘There is only shelter and fresh water’on one of the three islands. 
My predecessor as owner of the Shiants, Sir Compton Mackenzie, built 
a sturdy little two-roomed cottage near the only natural spring, and 
furnished it with a few rough tables and chairs, and a great built-in 
bed that has on occasion held half-a-dozen stranded fishermen at a 
time. There is a stove in which we burn peat, a very strange assort- 
ment of pans and cutlery, a vast Gaelic Bible, a visitors’ book, and 
otherwise virtually nothing. I take all my own food with me—a sack of 
potatoes, another sack of oatmeal, some flour and a few other odds 
and ends, and of course I can supplement my ration by fishing, par- 
ticularly for lobsters, and, if completely stranded, as once I was, can 
always kill a lamb. So there is no danger of 
starvation. But what does sometimes frighten 
me, as I am nearly always there quite alone, 
is the thought of what I should do if I broke 
an arm or leg, or suddenly got very ill. That 
shows you why I am so anxious to have some 
form of communication with the mainland. But 
it is not easy. 

“When you are completely isolated like this 
—the longest I have ever spent alone in the 
islands is a whole month—it is rather amusing 
to see which of the conventions of ordinary 
civilised life you stick to, and which you 
instinctively abandon. For example, I find that 
I still shave every morning, simply because it 
is uncomfortable not to: and I always take 
. great pains to keep the cottage clean and tidy, 

as there is nothing so awful as to come back 
late in, the evening to an unmade bed, un- 
washed plates, and a stove overflowing with 
_ dead ashes. But I soon made up my mind that 


—~ 


bed too early, and I ate far too many meals. 
On the Shiants I go to bed at two in the morn- 
ing (when, in summer, it is scarcely dark) and get up at about ten. I 
have only two meals a day—a combined breakfast and lunch at twelve, 
and a huge evening meal at eight ’. 
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. DREAMING OF LAVENDER SHEETS | 


“I have a brother-in-law who says it is the dream of ‘his life to sleep 
between lavender-scented sheets’, said NOEL CHANTER in a Home 
Service talk; ‘but as far as I know his dream has not been realised 
yet. Most people are far too busy these days to sit down and sew 
lavender bags, in order to put them among the sheets ae pillow-cases 
in the linen cupboard. 

‘But the long winter evenings are coming, and aoe we might find 
time then for this pleasant task. Our grandmothers, when they made 
lavender bags, used to add a little bit of other things as well, to make 
the scent more pungent. They would put in a little dried thyme, and 
mint; a sprinkling of ground almonds and caraway seeds, and a little 
bay salt—just a pinch of each—and perhaps some dried orange or lemon 
peel as well. But the scent of the lavender, strong and clean, came out 
on top of all the other background scents. We cannot be bothered to 
do all this now; lavender by its own sweet self is delightful, so when 
the flowers are dry and crisp they can be stripped from the stalks and 
kept in a tin with a good lid until you are ready to use them. You can 
keep the stalks and throw them on the fire one winter’ s night; making 
a glorious fragrance in the room. 

: Though we speak romantically about our “ old Eagih lavender 
water”, lavender was not originally a British shrub. It came from the 
south of Europe, where it grew in dry, rocky, and sun-baked places. 
So it is no use giving your lavender bushes rich soil—they would not 
thank you for it. Lots of sunshine is s whit they like ”, 
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The Age of Confusion 


The first of three talks by BARBARA WARD on ‘Is There a New Radicalism?’ 


HAVE just completed a journey round the world. I suppose, 
ideally, that should store up inside anyone who has ‘had such a 
journey a sense of great variety and of great change in environ- 
ment and great changes in experience, in the way people live, in 

the way countries look, and, in fact, in the way one even travels. But 
I think that looking over it, and going back over the past year, the 
thing that strikes me above all, is not so much the variety but the 
rather frightening sense one has of uniformity. Let me put it this way, 
that nearly everything I experienced in the course of this journey, 
which was specifically twentieth century, all tended to be very much 
the same. One had the same kind of travel; if you travel by aircraft, 
out through the Middle East or through Australia, or, again, across 
America, it is the same kind of aircraft and you land at airports which 


-have an astonishing family resemblance. And when you are in the air 


you seem to be given to a remarkable extent the same bitty kinds of 
meals in whatever aircraft you are travelling. 


‘Our ‘Mass Background’ 


. Perhaps that is a trivial example. But I take it further, and I would 
say that if you go and see a new workers’ suburb, whether it is in 
Cairo, or on the outskirts of Bombay, or out in Australia, or again in 
America, the type of architecture, the type of housing, the big blocks 
of flats, all tend to be the same; and in whichever country you are there 
is a remarkable resemblance between steel plants. And again and again 
one had the sense that the twentieth-century contribution to this world 
was constantly the same, was constantly reinforcing a kind of mass 
background, a mass environment, and if you wanted variety you had 
to look back to the things that had been created in the past. That is 
where the difference in architecture and costume and culture and so on 
seemed to come from. Perhaps I had always known this, but it made 
me think that one perhaps underestimates the extent to which, in the 
twentieth century, this mass background of standardisation has crept 
into all our lives, how the whole of the conditioning of our life tends 
to be turning on mass industry, mass communication, mass education 


_if you like, the mass reproduction of the same kind of literature, the 


same kind of magazines and newspapers. And wherever you go in 
the world, even if you go as far away from England as you can go 
and came back again, all the way you are going to find these same 
influences. 

It is, I think, also disturbing, when you think of this environment 
of the mass structure, if you also remember that it occurred at a time 
when other influences, apart from the environment, were diminishing 
—one’s attitude towards man, one’s outlook on him and his place in 
society. It is not only that we have these hugenesses pressing in on 
us, whether it is the big estate or the big factory or quick travel, or 
literacy in the mass sense. They came at a time when already our 
view of man was beginning to be far less certain than it used to be. 
If you take the sweep of our own western civilisation, in its first 
development in the medieval period, one did think of man as the 
reflection of God and as having God-given rights, which were often 
disregarded but nevertheless made the focus of people’s attitude towards 
man. Then, in the post-Renaissance period, for two or three centuries 
at least, even if the view of man with his God-given rights began to 
fade a little, nevertheless there was a tremendous assumption that 
man was the crown of creation, and the special arbiter of terrestrial 
destiny. But in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries this view of 
man has been very much undermined, by our discoveries both of what 
man came from—the vast evolutionary process which brought us up 
from almost nothing in the material world to this organisation of senses 
and nerves and brain that we have now—and also of the infinitesimal 
scale of the earth in the whole of the cosmos in relation to the almost 
unlimited aspect of space which has since been discovered. One again 
had the impression of man reduced to a minute flicker of star-dust, 
if you like, on the face of the earth. 

Thereforé man was being always automatically diminished in our 
thinking, just at a time when the environment that surrounded him 


was becoming more of a mass environment, and one that diminished 
him in his physical surroundings just as he was diminishing himself 
in his own rational and spiritual outlook. At the same time there was 
one other factor at work, particularly in the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, and that was that man was a creature, above all, of 
his own nation, and then by a very easy transformation of ideas, of 
the state. The extent to which the nation-state became part of every- 
one’s thought, and the extent to which everyone took for granted that 


~the nation-state was the most significant thing, both in national and 


international organisation, was a new feature of our modern world. 
But then man, in facing the state and the nation, is reduced once more; 
his individuality tends to be submerged in national interest and in 
national force..And he has had, in this century, twice to submit to 
the extreme anonymity of fighting in totalitarian mass war, 

All these forces, therefore, have tended little by little to diminish 
the individuality and the personality of human beings, and in their 
place to build up the idea of the collective unit, the collective society, 
in which the collectivity has much greater influence than the indi- 
vidual, and in which the sinking of the individual in the interests 
of the collective unit has been taken more and more for granted. It 
should, I suppose, therefore be no surprise to us that the typical forms 
of government which have arisen in this century have been on the 
whole what we now call totalitarian. In other words, there have been 
forms of government ideally suited for the manipulation and the control 
of the mass: whereas before, our concept of society did tend to stem, 
however confusedly, from individual rights and individual responsi- 
bilities, or at any rate from individuals in small social groups. 

In the twentieth century there emerged types of organisations suited 
to this mass environment, and whether you take them from the extreme 
right, via nazism, or from the extreme left, via communism, the instru- 
ment of control, the mass, the single party, the whole organisation of 
the state and the total control of all its economic and political and 
spiritual resources, fits, in an uncanny way, into the kind of environ- 
ment which industry and science and modern technology have helped 
to create. In other words, in this century the new types of government 
have reflected the new types of environment. And one sometimes 
has an almost nightmare picture of a society which has become so 
articulated, and so organised, and so, in a way, indifferent to the 
humours and complexities and quirks of individual men and women, 
that it might even come to resemble that highly smoothly-functioning 
society, the ant-heap or the beehive. I was reading recently a few 
remarks by an American literary critic. Edmund Wilson: he asked, 
was it a coincidence, that the things which we are perfecting above 
everything else—our aircraft—tend to look more and more like insects 
and tend also to have more and more perfected stings. In other words, 
even in our industrial life we unconsciously begin to reflect almost an 
insect-like society. 


Terrors of Absolute Contentment 

There is another frightening thought, and that is that in the com- 
munist prophecy that the state will finally wither away one may have a 
dream of society even more disturbing than that of total state control; 
because if you postulate that a state is necessary for total control it 
means that individuals are so uppish and so unreliable and so likely 
to misbehave themselves that you still need an organisation to control 
them. But if you say that the state can wither away, may you not in fact 
be assuming that human beings can become so wedded to their functions, 
so absolutely content with the fulfilment of a specific task in society, 
that their degree of revolt or their degree of maladjustment is no 
greater than that of the ant? I am not saying that this is lying round 
the corner—it is a long way off—but I do think that in the twentieth 
century the weight of collective organisations and the weight of the 
influence of institutions upon the ordinary man and woman, has become 
one of the great factors we haye to consider, both in our political philo- 
sophy and in our attitude towards ordinary men and women. I do 
not think it is any coincidence, for instance, that Socialist Union, when 
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it produced its recent pamphlet on the future of the Labour Party, 
stated: ‘In future,-all our institutions must be judged by the extent to 
which they accept the role and the function of the individual’. I think 
that is coming up at us from this collective mass that we have created. 

It is a confusing situation, because it is one for which we were not 
prepared. In the nineteenth century all our thinking was on the whole 
fairly optimistic about the future of man in society, progress was 
thought to be inevitable, science was opening up the horizons of pro- 
duction and of creation, and man by education and by literacy would 
learn to govern himself and to create the good society. That spate of 
optimism, which was new in the history of man, has been followed by 
disasters on the scale of our two world wars, of the concentration camp; 
of the appalling horrors that man has committed against man in the last 
decade. So from extreme optimism we were suddenly confronted with 
extreme disaster: and that naturally creates great confusion. Another 
factor is that so many of the nostrums and cures put forward to help 
us in this situation tend in a queer way to make it worse. For example, 
most people believe that a measure of planning is necessary if we are 
to get a decent economic environment. But may we not, by way of 
planning, further reduce the individual initiative and creativeness of 
individual human beings? The biggest paradox of this kind is commun- 
ism itself, which, with aims of brotherhood, of love, of the creation of a 
new heaven and a new earth, ends in reproducing an Asiatic despotism 
of the most alarming power and brutality. 


New Ideas and Thoughts 

So we were not prepared for the situations that confronted us, and that, 
I think, is enough to explain our confusion of mind. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that out of this confusion, which has been created by the 
contrast between our extreme optimism and some of the terrors that 
have been visited upon us, which has also been created by our desperate 
awareness of mass society encroaching upon the individual, some new 
ideas and some new thoughts are beginning to feel their way and to 
make their impact. So far, perhaps, it is a very small minority who 
feel these things. New ideas usually come from small groups. But they 
do point the way to where a new radicalism could in fact develop and 
lead us in the second part of this century. 

One of the elements that I notice is a growing distrust of the idea of 
the nation-state as the be-all and end-all, as it were, of political and 
social activity. I do not mean by that that we have recovered from 
extreme nationalism; it is still very strong. But in a number of ways 
we are beginning to see that certain problems can only find an inter- 
national solution and that, if we try and keep ourselves within our own 
national frontiers, we are not going to find a solution at all. Perhaps the 
warmth of feeling for the United Nations, and also the feeling that 
plans such as the Marshall Plan which transcended national frontiers, 
or the movement towards European Union, are in ‘keeping with our 
times, is a reflection of this growing awareness that you cannot solve 
everything within the frontiers of your own state. I do not think that 
perhaps we always realise how new that feeling is or how much our 
nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century reformers took it for 
granted that the state could be the normal unit for both a good life and 
for every form of human advance. 


The next point that seems to me to be coming up in our con- 


temporary thinking is a revulsion against the idea of automatic progress, 
and the belief that the creation of a good society is something far more 
complicated and challenging and testing than merely leaving it to the 
forces of history. In fact I would say that only two groups now have 
this old belief in progress: the communists on the one hand, who, in 
their apocalyptic way, believe that provided everything gets as bad as 
possible on the other side of it there will be the brotherhood of man— 
they maintain I think still that history leads inevitably to the creation 
of the class society; and I suppose there are also still people who cling 
to a laissez-faire philosophy which seems to be that, provided you 
leave everyone to pursue their own interests, the outcome of all these 
separate interests will be the common good. That is dying a little, but 
one notices strong pockets of this feeling still in the United States. 

But in general people are far more aware that the good society is 
something which is created by effort, by hard work, by devotion and by 
faith; and that, whereas the normal state of mankind is to slip back into 
exploitation, into tyranny, into the grosser forms of political and social 
manipulation and control, you can, by hard work, hard effort, by 
great faith and by great generosity, create the good society. And I think 
people realise that the creation of freedom in the western world has 
been, if you take the long perspective of history, almost a flash in the 


pan, almost, if you take the millennia, a very small experiment; but, 
nevertheless, the growing point of everything else, and something that 
has to be cherished and built upon, and which will not fall, as it 
were from heaven, for the next harvest. ; 
This leads me to the third point, which is that I am convinced that 
in much of our new radical thinking we are coming back to the concept 
of the human personality as the beginning and end of our social and 
political striving. By that human personality we now recognise the very 
large element of faith and idealism which is necessary even to have a 
concept of human personality. Take man into the laboratory, dissect 


him, and all his greatness will vanish. Reduce him to material things 


and he is no more, really, than his little bag of dust. But if you see 


him still as the crown of creation, the reflection of divine life in the. 


world, then you can have faith in his freedom and you can have 
infinite respect both for his personality and for his need for freedom. 
You will no longer treat him as a means, you will treat him as an end. 
Admittedly, this is a matter of faith. But here, I think, is where the 
humanist and those of Christian faith, and those who are genuinely 
concerned with the survival and maintenance of human freedom, can 
find common ground. They can realise that what we predicate about 
western man is fundamentally a matter of how we believe in him, that 
in our education, in the organisation of our society, we have to give this 
faith its expression, to recognise that there are certain rights belonging 
to the human being which transcend all the conveniences of government 
or of industry or of science. They are the beginning of the matter and 
not the end. We have also to realise that infinite variety is part of 
the human pattern, and we have to realise it all the more clearly because 
so much of our environment inevitably aims towards the collective mass. 
It is in this meeting ground, in faith in the human personality, and 
faith in the supernatural and divine destiny of man, that radicals and 
humanists and Christians meet in the modern world—Home Service 


Poem 
I wander through the noisy street, 
I walk into the peopled fane, 


With reckless youth I take my seat, 
But still to dreams I turn again. © 


I say the years will never halt, 
And all, though we be countless here, 
Must pass beneath the eternal vault: 
And even for some the time is near. 


I gaze upon the lonety tree, 
And think that patriarch of the wood 
Will stand when they’ve forgotten me 
As in my father’s days he stood. 


If I caress a growing boy, 
Already I can read my doom, 
I yield the place I now enjoy, 
Mine to decay, and his to bloom! 


And every day of every year 
I follow with a single thought: 
When will the date of death appear, 
The hidden day my guesses sought? 


And where will death be made to come, 
In battle, wanderings, or the wave? 
Or will the valley nearest home 
For my cold ashes find a grave? 


And though the senseless body care 
No longer where it must decay, 
Yet nearer to my native air 
I'd rest, if it were mine to say. 


And let there be a youthful stir 
Of life about this grave of mine, 
And may unheeding nature there 
In everlasting beauty shine. 
Translated by HENRY GIFFORD 
from the Russian of PUSHKIN 
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The Market Town 


By W. G. HOSKINS 


N writing or talking about English topography, one is faced 
with a peculiar difficulty—a major problem of technique, 
-if you can call it that. To my mind, talk about topography 
must go into precise detail or it degenerates at once into 
flabby and familiar generalities; and the landscape of England 
is so exceedingly rich and varied that there is no excuse at all 
for this. I do not mean there should be no generalisations— 
though I think one should always be wary of them—but that 
fine detail is constantly needed to bring home the significance 
of any general point. And then the difficulty really emerges: 
that is, how to avoid a sterile catalogue of names or facts that 
can mean very little to the reader or listener unless he has 
covered the same ground and in the same way. 

‘In my earlier talks, this problem did not arise in an acute 
form. The planned towns of England are very few. The motive 
which has inspired their creation through the centuries has 
always been more or less the same; and their layout, at least 
to within our own time, has generally followed the straight-- 
forward gridiron pattern. Against this common background 
“it is easier to keep a variety of detail in- focus, so to speak. In 
my second talk I was dealing with another special class: the 
towns—mostly in the Midlands—whose landscape has been 
determined to a large extent by the stranglehold exerted upon 
them by their own open-fields, a stranglehold that produced 
what we might call a pathological landscape of one sort or 
another. Here, again, the story is one of variations on a single 
theme. 

But now I want to say something about the landscape of a 
much larger class—the market towns. And this technical prob- 
lem is immediately acute. The great majority of old towns 
fall into this class, and they all present their own special prob- 
lems, there is far less unity about them. This makes them more cr eee 

: varied to look at, and in general perhaps more picturesque, but Market Harborough, with the church of St. Dionysius ‘ springing grandly up from 
it is not easy to make them intelligible to someone who has not the market-place without a vestige of a churchyard’ 

seen them. In a book, one can get over the worst of this diffi- : 

culty by providing a map. It is not the ideal solution, for one feels perfection, and it takes a Wordsworth to bring it off. But there is the 

that the best topographical writing ought to be able to stand on its problem, and it is even more acute where one has not even a map to 

own feet, and to be understood and enjoyed in its own right—like- help out. At any rate, I propose to take my stand in the market-place 

Wordsworth’s ‘Guide to the Lakes’. Perhaps this is a counsel of and to circle around it, as_it were, commenting on some of the things 
that one is bound to see some-. 
where or other. 

The market-place was the 
growing point of most towns, 
and they have taken their 
shape around it. Standing in 
the market-place, we are— 
not always but very often— 
at the origin of things. As we 
study its shape, its size, its 
lay-out in relation to the 
parish church, and the details 
of its topography, we are’con- 
fronted by a whole series of 
questions. If we could ans- 
wer these, I feel we should 
know a lot more than we do 
about the earliest history of 
the place and the way it has 
grown. What accounts for the 
differences from town to 
town, or the similarities 
between them? 

In the Midlands, even in 
the large industrial towns? we 

— find markets still being 
The wide High Street of Thame _ A. P, Kersting Carried on with stalls pitched 


* 
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in a large open space, covering perhaps a couple of acres, exactly in 
the medieval fashion. The covered stalls with their piles of goods 
of every description, the traders shouting their wares from every stall 
under the open sky, all this is purely medieval; and around these open 
markets stand the lordly twentieth-century shops, the nearest to the 
London shops that the town can show. It is a curious survival: the 


Middle Ages incapsulated in the twentieth-century industrial town. 
Such great open-air markets can be seen at Northampton, Newark, 
and Leicester, for example, and most notable of all was that at Notting- 
ham, where the vast triangular market-place covers five-and-a-half 


acres and was once even larger. 


Fak 


The Tuesday market, King’s Lynn 


Only in recent years has it been 


taken over as the civic centre, and the Goose Fair relegated to the 


outer suburbs; but for something like 1,000 years it was the market- 
place. At Leicester the market-place occupied the whole of the south- 
eastern quarter of the walled town. It has shrunk a little since it first 
started there, perhaps in the tenth century, but is still one of the largest 
open-air markets in the country. 

Yet at Stamford, thirty miles away, not an industrial town but indeed 
always a market-town for a very rich countryside, the market-place 
has shrunk to a fraction of its original size. Red Lion Square, covering 
about half an acre at the most, and mostly taken up by the Great 
North Road, represents just the shrunken remains of a great market- 
place that once covered about five times that area. 

Not all market-places were vast squares or rectangles or triangles, 
set aside for the purpose. At Marlborough and Thame, both very 
ancient Saxon towns, the present-day main street—of immense width 
and length—once served as the open-air market. Stalls were set up to 
a considerable depth on either side of the main road, which swelled 
out like a sausage-shaped balloon for half a mile or so and then closed 
in again. All this must have taken shape before there were any houses 
on. the scene. Not until much later were these immense spaces lined 
with buildings, and even then the houses and shops were kept well 
back so as not to interfere with the immemorial rights of the stall- 
holders. In such towns as Marlborough and Thame—and many others— 
the market-places were never built. upon, but remain wide and open 
to this day. In’scores of other towns, on the other hand, they have been 
partly built over, so that one gets a broad main street, a block of 
buildings down one side and behind that again a narrow street running 
parallel to the main street. 

There seem to be no discoverable rules about the shape of market- 
places, why some take the form of a large open square—often set 
rather apart from the main flow of traffic—and some a swelling, 
a sort of aneurism, in the main artery of trade. The triangular shape 
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is also common: starting with a broad base, narrowing steadily as 
one goes away from it for a quarter to half a mile, until one reaches 
the outlet in a main road of the normal width. St. Albans is a good 
example of this type, if we think away the large block of building 
that lies between the present market-place and the street called French 
Row that lies behind. One would like to know what these various shapes 
mean. Perhaps they reflect nothing at all except the accidents of con- 
ception: but I suspect that there is often, in fact, a buried clue here, 
and that if we could unearth it we should know something about the 
early growth of many market-towns that no documents will ever tell us. 

Very occasionally indeed, there is a docu- 
ment that gives us a clue. Thus the chronicler 
of St. Albans monastery tells us that about the 
year 950 Abbot Wulsin laid out the rudimen- 
tary town outside the north gate of the abbey. 
It took the form of an open space tapering 
from a broad base outside the abbey walls, 


Peter’s Church. Facing this triangular space, 
created for the benefit of traders, the abbot 
divided up the land on either side into a series 
of narrow plots on which traders and others 
were encouraged to settle permanently, build- 
ing their houses with timber and other materials 


market-place, which determined the shape of 
the town here, is now seen to be a perfectly 
natural shape for its purpose. Traders would 
naturally regard stall-sites close to the abbey 
wall as the best for business, As many as pos- 
sible would cluster at that end, and the. stalls 
would thin out quickly as one went northwards 
away from the abbey towards the open country, 
with all its dangers for the peaceful trader, 
The triangular shape gave the maximum pro- 
tection for the greatest number of traders; but 
whether it represents a fairly general type of 
early plan—say pre-Conquest—I do not know. 

Such a market-place was divided into booths 
and stalls for different types of traders. The 
next stage was when the stalls were covered 
over and became permanent. The last stage 
was reached when the permanent stalls became houses or shops. At 
this point it might well happen that a block of shops and houses would 


~ be built down one side of the market-place, taking the place of a number 


of stalls, and so creating a plan which is frequently seen today—that is, 
where the original open space is reduced to a broad main street, with 
a detached block of buildings down one side, behind which is a narrow 
back street as at St. Albans or Kimbolton in Huntingdonshire, to speak 
of only two examples. This happened at Stamford also, though the 
buildings put up in the market-place there formed irregular blocks. And 
the records at St. Albans and Stamford show that these permanent 
buildings had made their appearance by the early fourteenth century. 
We should be safe in saying that this building-over of ancient market- 


places was the result of the great expansion of trade and population . 


in the boom of the thirteenth century. But why did they choose to 
build on their own valuable market-places instead of expanding out- 
wards into suburbs? After all, suburbs have a very respectable antiquity. 
They were well developed outside the walls of many English towns. 
by the thirteenth century, probably even <a little earlier. 

_ The relationship of market-place and church raises yet other ques- 
tions. That the two~are almost invariably found together is a common- 
place; but why, at Market Harborough does the church of St. Dionysius 
spring -grandly up from the market-place without any green space 
around it, without a vestige of a churchyard? The answer to this 
question takes us back to the very origins of the town in the middle 
years of.the twelfth century. Before that it was simply a part of the 
open fields of Great Bowden, a village a mile or two away. With 
the expansion of trade and industry in the twelfth century—perhaps 
the most prolific of all centuries for new towns until we come to the 
nineteenth—a few traders assembled periodically near a crossing place 
over-the river Welland. An informal and unofficial market began to 
develop. In such a casual way many an English town was conceived. 
This is no guesswork: we know from the records that it happened like this. 

(continued on page 555) 
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northwards to a point at which he built St. . 


provided by him. The triangular plan of the . 
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The Old Squires 


The first of two talks by A. P. RYAN 


HAT was it really like to be alive then? That is the 
question I always ask myself when studying the past and 
it is one that historians seldom answer. I am devoted for 
that reason to the sporting writers who described Britain 
when democracy and the railways were coming in and the country 
“squires were going out. It is not so long ago, seen in the perspective of 
our history. I have talked between the wars to people who remem- 
bered meeting two of my witnesses—Surtees and Squire Osbaldeston, 
~But the Britain of which these two and the others wrote was nearer 


. to that of almost any century back to the Conquest than to our own 


age. Surtees and Osbaldeston would have had more in common with 
a Cavalier or a Roundhead country gentleman, or Shakespeare’s Hot- 
spur, or even with Conan Doyle’s Sir Nigel and the White Company 
than with our welfare state. The gap between them and us is relatively 


narrow in time, but in ideas it is intriguingly wide. You keep on being » 


reminded of the revolution in conventions and ways of thought caused 
by the later Victorian middle class. Take school, to begin with. 


Tipping the Headmaster 

It was the custom for boys to tip the headmaster on leaving Eton. 
He, in turn, would give them a present of books on the principle, as 
one of them says, that exchange is no robbery. Organised games were, 
sadly or mercifully, according to how you look at it, absent. Fifth- 
form fellows would go out driving tandem and get drunk and lose 
their way and finish up with a devil of a flogging. Smaller boys would 
run all the way to a race meeting. A terrier would be bought in the 
local town and brought home for the holidays and papa told proudly 
that it had already drawn three badgers and killed several cats. Even 
at Rugby in Dr. Arnold’s consulate, shooting took a lot of putting 
down and horse racing was winked at. On the day of a grand steeple- 
chase, the Doctor wisely altered the hour of ‘ call over’, so that at least 
nine-tenths of the school, leaving their uneaten dinners behind them, 
were in time to make their bets. Afterwards, one of the masters set 
this race as the subject for his form’s next exercise in Latin verse. 

At the university high jinks, startling to our bourgeois notions, were 
tolerated. I was particularly struck, when I first met it, by the true 
account of the Dumb Twins of Brasenose. These two Oxonians had 
earned their nicknames by being too quiet and formal in manner to 
please a boisterous college. One evening they came into hall in their 
best toggery and a titled undergraduate sitting by them took up a 
dish of hash with a great deal of gravy and poured the whole contents 
over the heads of the Dumb Twins. I am glad to be able to tell you 
that this was too much for the decorum of the victims, whose assailant 
had to run for his life and go to ground behind a sported oak. Next 
day, the principal of the college said that he could only compare what 
had happened to the act of a drayman or coal heaver in a low coffee 
shop and he sent the guilty and noble lord down for a term: ~ 

Driving passenger coaches was a favourite sport of undergraduates 
and one that they kept up later in life. Coaching fascinated these 
sportsmen without leaving them under any illusion as to its dis- 
comforts or its inferiority to railways as a method of travel. One 
of them recalled that it had-cost him ten years and as many hundreds 
of pounds to learn coaching. His bill with old mother Jones at Oxford 
for box-coats, for guards and coachmen was never less than £100 a 
year, and he was afraid to say what he had spent on four-horse whips— 
also given away to professionals who had taught him the art. Then 
his score was pretty high at public houses on different roads for what 
coachmen called their allowance. At the Magpies on Hounslow Heath, 
for instance, the rum-and-milk bill generally exceeded £20. Some of 
these gentlemen drove well and were so fond of the ribbons that they 
kept up as regular a service as the pros. But, according to Surtees, 
they seldom made money. He once went down to Brighton with a 
friend who had been-at Eton with the driver and was puzzled what 
to do in the way of tipping. Surtees argued that if an Etonian chose 
to take a coachman’s place he must take a coachman’s tip, and -the 
customary half-crown was offered and politely accepted. 


I enjoy hearing about the amateurs as much as I should have hated 
being an inside or outside passenger with them. No man, they said, 
can be called a coachman unless he has upset a coach for, until he 
has done so, he will not know how to get her up again. They certainly 
needed to be ready for all emergencies. Reckless driving is far from 
being an invention of the motor era. There was Mr. T. of Kensington 
who bet 150 guineas that he would drive his tandem full speed 
against the wheels of the first seven vehicles he should meet on the 
Brentford Road. People talk of the dangers of railways—said one 
of my witnesses—but all horse owners know that there was no little 
danger attendant on the coaches. If a man had a vicious animal, he 
always sold it to a coach proprietor. 

The more you read of these travellers who loved a horse above 
everything and so might be suspected of being prejudiced in favour 
of the coach, the more you.are convinced that its disappearance was 
a boon and blessing. The Christmas-card fiction melts away under 
the realism of Nimrod and Whyte Melville, Surtees and Osbaldeston. 
Picture to yourself, Nimrod complains after one of his northern tours, 
a coach pulling up at the cheerless hour of midnight at the end of a 
journey of nearly 300 miles and the passengers being shown to a 
room in the month of November without a hatful of fire in the grate and 
full of foul air strongly impregnated with gas. Coach inns were sad, 
uncomfortable places. ‘They were as bad in London as in the country. 
Luckless, indeed, was the passenger who on coming up to town had no 
friends to stay with and had to put up at the Golden Cross or one 
of those old houses with outside galleries, which look so charmingly 
old world in pictures. Anything was thought good enough for a stage 
passenger. 

As for the luck of the road, it makes one shudder to hear of the 
places at which the coaches halted. That close, frowzy old house, the 
Lord Hill, is my favourite in this context of vanished discomfort. Every 
breath of air seemed to be excluded by heavily dressed curtains before 
the never-opened windows. The sitting-rooms were large and low, 
their lowness being further aggravated by most oppressively heavy 
mouldings on the ceilings. Large four-poster beds towered up in 
the small bedrooms like grand old temples of suffocation. The towels 
were diminutive and the soap insoluble. 


‘Magnificence’ of the New Railway Hotels 

It is not surprising after this to find that the new railway hotels, 
which seem nowadays, with some exceptions, pretty gloomy, were 
hailed with relief. Magnificent hotels they were called, where if people 
do pay for accommodation they at all events get an equivalent for 
their money. How luxurious we get as our comfort increases, was the 
cry as the railways spread. The second-class railway carriage is 
infinitely better than the inside of a stage coach. More roomy, more 
commodious in every respect, and at one half the cost. Yet people 
are never satisfied. They are asking for air cushions. Remember, the 
third-class carriages are a great improvement on the roofs of the stage 
coaches. People and packages used to be stowed away there indiscrimi- 
nately, the packages having the best of it, being generally furnished 
with tarpaulins. Another good thing noted about the railways was that 
they had opened out the matrimonial market so that ordinary men 
could pick and choose their wives all over the place instead of having 
to pursue the old Pelion on Ossa or pig upon bacon system of always 
marrying a neighbour’s child. 

There were some regrets for the coaches. If the driver and guard 
were characters, you could get to know them as you could not an 
engine driver or railway guard. When you were tired of the coachman, 
you could crawl back along the side and have a chat with the guard. 
The professional drivers seem on the whole to have been abstemious 
on the job. Half a pint of ale with his lunch was old Jem’s ration, 
‘and then I enjoy my dinner when I gets in. I often say to myself 
when going over these cold hills, oh, how I could set to now to a good 
rump steak and ‘onions’. A paid-off sailor tipped him half a guinea, 
and when he gave it back as too much said, ‘ Why, you lubberly land 
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lubber, if I don’t give it to you, I shall give it to the next that steers 
me, put it into your locker and be thankful ’. 

Recollections of such pleasant incidentals was the most that the 
sporting writers had to say in favour of this form of travel which 
has since dug itself so,deeply into romance. They were, as I have 
said, realists and, while they liked the relative comforts of the first 
railways, they had no doubts about the financial racket that was going 
on. They talk of the railway people as being unable to distinguish 
between capital and income. The Gammon and Spinach Company, 
with its terminus in London at the great Golconda station, are names 
that hit off what they thought. They describe with relish how quiet 
little places were turned into screeching, whistling junctions with lines 
running into their very hearts and severing them like starfish. How 
this affected the inhabitants is summed up in the case of old Mr. 
Mellowfield, through whose garden the first bisecting line was cut. 
Mr. Mellowfield had retired from fish curing to enjoy his filberts 
and madeira in the evening of life, and he was so shocked at the 
invasion of his privacy that he nearly choked himself with anger as 
he waddled about with a plan of the route, detailing his grievance to 
everybody who would listen to him. But a strong application of golden 
ointment got over the difficulty. £10,000 for £2,000 worth of property 
mollified him. I get the impression from these accounts of the first 
impact of the railways that they were regarded much as the critics 
of nationalisation in our day look on ground-nut schemes and so forth. 


Excitement of a First Journey 

I must, before I pass on from travel, give you one glimpse of the 
very early days of railways. Osbaldeston tells how exciting a first 
journey sometimes was. He had, on one occasion, a good many women 
in his carriage when it entered a tunnel. Carriages were not lit at that 
period and the whistle was but little known. Just as they entered the 
tunnel the whistle. was blown. The women were most dreadfully 
alarmed and began to scream awfully. The guard had locked the 
door and Osbaldeston and other men had to stop some of the panic- 
stricken from jumping out of the window. 

The women of the sporting writers, as John Leech—that great illus- 
trator—shows them, had beautiful large eyes, full forms, flowing ring- 
lets, and charming boots. But unless, like Lucy Glitters, they can 
ride, they get, as a rule, only perfunctory treatment. And so do children. 
Lord Scamperdale, one of the most popular creations of Surtees, says 
to a farmer’s wife as he inspects her family, ‘ Now that’s what I call 


a good entry, all dogs, all boys I mean!’ ‘No, my lord,’ replies Mrs. . 


Springwheat, ‘ these are girls’, pointing out a couple in full giggle at 
being mistaken for boys. Nimrod tells of a gentleman who bought a 
pack of hounds, but had to get rid of them because his wife went into 
fits at having kennels near the house. Mr. Corbett, a celebrated fox 
hunter, remarked of this, ‘ If my wife had done so, I would never have 
kissed her again till she took off her night cap and called tally ho’. 

Nimrod does give one girl good marks. Her father was talking 
over the day’s sport after dinner with friends and his sons, and the 
pedigree of one of the hounds was discussed. None of the party could 
work it out accurately. ‘Send your sister here’, said the host. ‘ She'll 
tell us, I'll be bound’. She was.a girl of sixteen and she did. Women 
had much to put up with in those hearty Horseback Halls. They came 
under the ban against showing an interest in their food, which must 
have been particularly hard seeing what enormous meals were served. 
One lady warned her daughter that it’s always well to eat before you 
go out, for girls should never be seen to indulge, at least not to eat 
as though they were enjoying it. And she goes on to reproach the 
daughter for always eating heartily instead of picking and playing with 
what was set before her. All very well at home to stuff and eat, but 
nothing disgusts men so much as a guzzling girl. So now, eat your 
tart and get a good slice of bread—buttered if you like—and then wash 
your mouth out and we'll set off. 

When they were very young these frail females were sometimes 
privileged to join their brothers in escapades. Osbaldeston tempted his 
young sister to join him in climbing on the top of a very high summer 
house and jumping down on to the lawn. She fell on her head and was 
stunned although the lawn was soft. Worse, he recollects remorsefully, 
her nose was so injured that it never recovered its proper shape. She 
was, I think, lucky, even then, not to fall into the clutches of Nimrod’s 
doctor whose female patient had the misfortune_to lose her nose. The 
doctor made her a new one by what Nimrod calls the clever invention 
of drawing down the skin of her forehead and filling it with some 
soft substance. ‘ Now is your time’, he said, as he was forming it, ‘ will 
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you have a Roman or Grécian nose?’ Miss Osbaldeston was better off, 
as I am sure most of us will agree, with that disfiguring memento of 
her brother’s relish for taking risks. 

I feel least confidence in what my witnesses tell me of the Britain 
of the old squires in their dealing with women because prudery had 
already put an end to the frank, eighteenth-century way of writing about 
sex. Surtees gives a few broad hints of what was going on outside 
polite society and Osbaldeston has one or two stories of his own adven- 
tures with women which completely take the lid off. But it is when 
I get on to the eating and drinking, the riding and the cricket that I 
feel the clock is being put accurately back for a modern reader. 

Let me tell you briefly what sort of men these chroniclers were. 


Surtees, who ranks as being a creative writer in the first flight, was 


the younger son of a Durham squire, who inherited on the death of 
his elder brother on a grand tour when he was about thirty. His experi- 
ence of life was varied, for he knew London as a law student and a 
journalist and he became a master of hounds and a parliamentary 
candidate. John Leech was the son of a coffee-house keeper on Ludgate 


Hill, who got into low water when gentlemen deserted him for the . 
rising West End clubs. It is typical of those times that the cockney 


Leech was almost as keen a hunting man as the immortal tea grocer 
whom he drew so often—Mr. Jorrocks. Nimrod was the pen name of 
a Welsh squire, Charles Apperley, who could not afford to live the 
country life on a grand scale, and earned big money as a sporting 
journalist, but still had to spend some time prudently at Boulogne for 
the sake of his finances. Whyte Melville, son of a Scottish laird, was 
a guards officer who knew the shires and broke his neck in the hunting 
field. Henry Dixon, who wrote as the Druid and gave up his whole 
life to following sport, although he never rode himself, was, in the 
opinion of some judges whom I respect, the best sporting writer of 


-the middie of the last century. Squire Osbaldeston was, without any 


shadow of doubt, the greatest all-round sportsman we have ever had 
in Britain. So you will, I hope, agree that my witnesses knew what 
they were talking about.—Third Programme 


Elegy for a Romany 
Grandmother 


Only the soul can go 

Eternally a journey, 

Only the roads of mystery 

Do not end in a fenced garden, 

Even you, Romany, at last 

On earth must have a permanent address. 


Now is my face to your gaze 

As an open book to the blind 

And my hand unlined as the paim of God 
Who, planning fates, has none... 

You will not read me now where you are read, 
Nor will your kinsmen halt their turning life 
For your wagon wheel that sticks 

In more than the winter’s weather. 


The horses crop the verge, 
And small hens scrabble in the dust; K 
They will not halt to mourn your hand of clay 
That held another’s fortune like a map, 

But where the Spring-like children are 

Your life is.blown as Autumn seeds. 


On your grave a hawking basket 
And a wagon wheel of flowers. 
Though the true wheels tomorrow turn, 
Inexorable fates, on the winding road, 
And leave the lips that spoke tomorrows 
To be hushed by the earth’s brown finger, 
Your soul ascends with ine smoke of the open fe, 
And your memory 
‘Is the mark where the fire was kindled. 


I. R. ORTON 
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The Ottoman Empire and Islam 


BERNARD LEWIS gives the fourth talk in a series of seven 


HE Turks have not always been dealt with kindly by historians. 

Their arrival in the Middle East coincided with—and was 

indeed to some extent a result of—the decline of the great 

Arab-Islamic civilisation. of the Caliphate, and they have been 
blamed for causing a decay which in fact they halted. The great empire 
they built up in Asia, Africa, and Europe under the house of Osman 
has been seen by western eyes through a series of distorting lenses. 


‘Present Terror’ of the Elizabethan World 
Western Christians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries could not 


- be expected to look with sympathy on a powerful and aggressive Moslem 


state that seemed to threaten the very heart of Christendom—‘ the pre- 
sent terror of the world’, in the words of: the Elizabethan chronicler 
of the Turks, Richard Knolles. Western travellers in Turkey, failing 
to recognise in Turkish society the familiar virtues of their own 
countries, were blind to the real but different merits of the Ottoman 
order, and found confirmation of their dislike in the tales of the non- 
Moslem subjects of the Sultans, who were their readiest informants. 
Philhellene romantics saw in the Turk only the brutal conqueror of 
Hellas—and even those whose sympathies were with Islam identified it 


_ with the Arabs and blamed Ottoman misrule for the parlous state to 


which a once great people had sunk. Nineteenth-century historians, 
contemplating the empire at a time when its rotting pillars were still 
further weakened by western influence, made Turkish incompetence 
into a historical dogma; by the simple expedient of renaming it ‘ the 
Eastern Question’, they were able to describe Turkey unencumbered 
by any knowledge of Turkish or any understanding of Turkish history, 
society and civilisation. 

The traditional western picture of the Turk, then, is that of a 
destroyer, whose advent in the Middle East ended the golden age of 
Islam, whose arrival in Europe plunged the Balkans into centuries 
of darkness, and whose departure left his former possessions devastated 
and ruined. In the words of the old proverb—‘ where the Turk goes, 
no grass grows’. There is, of course, a Turkish side to the story. In an 


“old Turkish lament for the loss of Buda we read: 


In the fountains they no longer wash before prayer; 

In the mosques they no longer recite the prayer. 

The inhabited places have become deserted; 

The Austrian has taken our fair and wayward Buda. 
To assess the effects of Turkish domination we must begin long before 
the Ottomans, with the great waves of invasion in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries that established Turkish rule in various forms all over the 
Near and Middle East. The Turkish invasions were not a cause but 
a consequence of the decline of classical Islamic civilisation—a decline 
that gave rise in the same period to a series of other barbarian inroads 
into the settled lands of Islam—Bedouin and Berbers in North Africa, 
western Christians (also barbarians from a Moslem point of view) in 
Spain, Sicily, and eventually Syria and Palestine. 

But far from destroying Islam, the Turks—themselves good Moslems 


—zgave it a new lease of life. They were able to set up a new political 


and social order strong enough to resist the heavy blows that were to 
fall on the world of Islam, strong enough even to carry the faith of 
Islam into lands where it had not been before. It was Turkish armies 
that met and repelled the double threat of Crusaders from the west 
and Mongols from the east, and twice saved the Arab lands from 
submersion. It was Turkish arms that set up a new Moslem empire in 
India, Turkish arms again that finally defeated the ancient Byzantine 
enemy and won first Anatolia, then Constantinople and the Balkans for 
Islam. Turkish dynasties ruled from Algiers, Aden, and Budapest to 
central Asia and India, Turkish armies defended and extended the lands 
of Islam; a new Turkish military ruling class consolidated a new social 
order, of quasi-feudal character, that was to last with minor modifica- 
tions until modern times. One of these dynasties—the house of Osman— 
gradually extended its domain to include almost all the lands of Islam 
west of Persia, and became the last and perhaps greatest of the universal 
Moslem empires. 


By this time Turkish supremacy in the Moslem world had become a 
normal and accepted fact. Here and there, in desert and mountain, Arab 
and Berber independence flickered on, but throughout the towns and 
the cultivated plains and river-valleys of the Middle East the Turk was 
master. The Ottoman conquest of Syria and Egypt from the crumbling 
empire of the Circassian Mamluks in 1517 brought undoubted benefits 
to those countries—the peace and prosperity that came from inclusion 
in a great and stable Empire; the strong arm needed to protect them at 
a time when Europe was embarking on a great movement of expansion. 

With the absorption of Syria and Egypt, followed by that of the 
Hejaz and later of Iraq, the Ottoman. Empire held within its grasp all 
the ancient heartlands of Islam—the seats of the caliphs and the holy 
places of the prophets. The identification of the Ottoman State with 
Islam itself was carried a step further, and as late as the eighteen-sixties 
a Turkish nationalist under European influence could still think of Arab 
caliphs like Omar and Harun ar-Rashid as his former sovereigns along- 
side of Turkish sultans like Mehmed the Conqueror and Suleyman the 
Magnificent. In the Christian west the identification of the terms 
Moslem, and Turk was complete—when unemployed Elizabethan buc- 
caneers fled from the stricter maritime laws of James I to the more 
congenial atmosphere of the Barbary Coast, and hoisted the Crescent in 
place of the Jolly Roger, they were said to have ‘ turned Turk ’—that is, 
embraced Islam and entered the service of a Moslem state. 

But, after all, the military prowess of the Turks has never been 
seriously questioned. Was then their role in Islam, as has sometimes 
been suggested, merely to fight and to rule, leaving to other peoples the 
things of the spirit? Let us look back for a moment over the best cen- 
turies of Turkish rule, from the rise of the Seljuqs in the eleventh 
century, to the beginnings of the Ottoman decline in the seventeenth. 
The first thing that strikes us is the immensely important contribution 
of the Turkish period to Islam itself. The Arabs had given Islam its 
prophet, its book, its faith and its law—the Turkish dynasties, if one 
may misuse a western phrase, established its church. It was Turkish 
rulers who first created a regular hierarchy in Islam, culminating in the 
Ottoman system of territorial muftis organised in a pyramid under the 
supreme control of the chief Mufti of Istanbul, called the Sheikh of 
Islam. It was under Turkish rule that the Madrasas—the great theo- 
logical colleges of Islam—came into existence and spread all over the 
Moslem world, serving as centres for the formulation and defence of 
orthodoxy. Ottoman jurists and administrators made a formidable con- 
tribution to the elaboration and application of Islamic law, while on a 
very different level Turkish mystics helped to enrich the popular, 
intuitive religion of the brotherhoods that had always existed alongside 
—and sometimes in conflict with—the formal religion. 


Architecture and the Fine Arts 

In other fields, too, the age of Turkish domination in Islam saw 
notable achievements. Arabic literature was declining into its silver age, 
but Persian literature was reaching new heights of achievement, and a 
new Moslem literature in the Turkish language, though never attaining 
the peaks of its Arabic and Persian predecessors, nevertheless contained 
much that is of interest and value, especially—as one would expect 
from an imperial people—in history. Perhaps the finest flower of 
Ottoman culture was in architecture and the fine arts—in the superb 
mosques that still grace Turkey and the former Ottoman provinces, in 
the splendid products of the minor arts, and in the characteristic art 
of calligraphy, often underrated by western observers, but capable of 
reaching high levels of artistic self-expression. 

It is in visual art and statecraft that we can see most clearly the 
three main streams of tradition that have combined to form Ottoman 
civilisation: the high culture of classical Islam, with its religious and 
legal foundations, its concept of a state and society determined by the 
holy law, its Arabic and Persian aesthetic and intellectual patterns; the 
Hellenistic tradition—long familiar from the Hellenistic elements in old 
Islamic civilisation itself, later reinforced from the arts of conquered 
Byzantium—visible in the structure both of the Ottoman state and of 
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the Ottoman mosque, in the exposition both of a theological argument 
and a decorative theme; finally, the truly Turkish tradition, brought by 
the first Turkish invaders from the steppes of central Asia and con- 
stantly renewed by the steady seepage from the tribes into the cosmo- 
politan religious, military, and bureaucratic hierarchies of the Ottoman 
state. It was this new Turkish element that remoulded the inherited 
traditions of older cultures into something new and distinctive, that 
reached its full flower in Ottoman civilisation. ‘ 

The Ottoman conquest of the Arab lands was thus by no means the 
unmitigated disaster that it has been depicted as being. For a time it 
brought them peace, prosperity, and, above all, security from foreign ag- 
gression, and with them the opportunity to play a part, great though not 
equal to that of the Turks, in the public life of a vast empire. For better 
or worse, Turkish and Ottoman rule impressed on the Arab countries many 
of the organisational and institutional forms, the social and political 
attitudes and ideas, that have in large measure survived to the present 
day. But the great days of Ottoman civilisation did not last. From the 
seventeenth century onwards the empire entered on an accelerating 
decline, and began to approach, though never actually reaching, the 
appalling condition described by some western observers. In this decline 
all the territories under Ottoman rule were perforce involved—the 
Islamic provinces in Asia, remote from the capital, perhaps even more 
than the others. The decline of the Ottoman Empire became in a sense 
a decline of Islam itself, whose leading state it was. The growing 
impact of western influences from the eighteenth century brought many 
further changes, by no means all of them beneficial. It is our complacent 
habit in the west to assume that any change or reform in another society 
in imitation of our own institutions is necessarily an improvement. In 
fact many of the changes did more harm than good. The old social and 
political order—admittedly rotten but nevertheless balanced and func- 
tioning—was disrupted, and its ethos destroyed. And the introduction 
of new western constitutional and legal forms, imposed from above 
and utterly unrelated to the social and cultural realities underneath, 
usually resulted, if I may adapt a well-known tale, in a fine modern 
bathroom, with gleaming taps, and no water supply. Such a bathroom 
soon falls into disrepair, and if meanwhile the old hip-bath has been 
discarded, the final effect of the redecoration is a doubtful improvement. 

All this, and the manifest failure of the nineteenth-century Ottoman 
reforms to fulfil their professed objectives, has led many observers to 
dismiss the whole Ottoman reform movement as mere window-dressing. 
This, I would suggest, goes too far. Though it was far less than what 
was intended, much was achieved, and the Ottoman Empire in 1900 


Love, Power, 


By PAUL 


EALITIES like Love, Power, and Justice have roots in the 
depth of ultimate reality and it is impossible to think about 
them fruitfully without thinking about their source in the 
nature of man and beyond this in the nature of life itself. 

Let us consider first the meaning of love in the light of this assertion. 
Love is usually understood as an emotion which drives us to do things, 
which we would not do without love. But this is a rather superficial 


description. It does not answer the questions: ‘ Why do we love, and * 


why should we love?’ There is no doubt that we do love; everyone 
does, even those whose emotions are most repressed, even those who 
seem to be indifferent and who live more in hate than in love. And, 
beyond the human sphere, we see love in all living beings, and even the 
inorganic realm is full of analogies to love. Love characterises: life on 
all its levels. It is not something that sometimes happens and sometimes 
not. It is not accidental, but essential to life. It is the drive of the 
separated towards reunion. For life has two trends: the one goes 
towards separation and selfhood. Life individualises in every leaf of the 
same tree as well as in every human face. And, on the other hand, 
life drives towards participation and reunion of the separated, and this 
the more, the more individualised it is. 

Man, the completely individualised being, can participate in’ every- 
thing; he has a world, while the other beings have only environment. 
And that love which the Greeks called ’épws drives him to participate, 
through imagination, knowledge, and union, in the remotest and most 
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was a very different thing from the Ottoman Empire in 1800. The 
quasi-feudal order was ended, and the military chiefs who ruled the 
provinces replaced by a salaried hierarchy of officials, appointed and 
controlled by the capital. This civil service, and the new-style army 
that grew up beside it, were the training ground of most of the leaders 
and rulers of the Moslem states that arose from the ruins of the empire, 
inheriting some of its virtues and some of its faults. 

Less apparent than the material changes were the changes in ideas 
and outlook. During the nineteenth century a new type of Ottoman 
ruling class arose—familiar with one or more western languages, and 
influenced by western culture to an extent that is often underestimated. 
Their outward appearance was perhaps symbolic—a European suit of 
European cloth, cut to lines of Ottoman gravity, and surmounted by the 
fez—a hat of Greek origin mistakenly adopted as an emblem of Islam. 
The nineteenth century is generally recognised as a period of great and 
growing European influence on all the peoples of the Middle East— 
but it is not realised to what an extent this influence came to the Arabs 
through Turkish channels. Many an Arab leader of that time read his 


‘first western books in Turkish translations, and received his first taste 


of western ideas through Turkish books, newspapers-.and schools, subtly 
transmuted by the Ottoman genius. A good guide is language. The nine- 
teenth-century Turks, faced with the problem of finding new words 


-for a host of new things and ideas, used Arabic and to a lesser extent 


Persian—their two classical languages—in the same way as we used 
Latin and Greek. A surprising proportion of the technical and political . 
terms of modern Arabic, though etymologically of pure Arabic origin, 
made their first appearance in Turkish publications in Istanbul, and 
from there found their way to the Arabic-speaking provinces. 

Today the old social order inherited by the states of the Middle 
East from the Ottomans is breaking up under the impact of western 
technology and trade: the liberal and constitutional nationalism of the 
Young Ottomans and their imitators is giving way in the Arab countries 
to something vastly different, as a growing disgust with the failures of 
western civilisation coincides with a change in the basis of the nationalist 
movements, caused by the mass influx of new social elements from 
below, far less affected by western ideas and ideals. The Turks them- 
selves, in their new republic, have renounced not Islam itself—to assume 
that would be a grave error—but the leadership and championship of 


‘the Islamic world so long exercised by their forebears. But in spite of 


all these changes, it will be a long time before the last traces of the 
pattern imposed on the heartlands of Islam by the long centuries of 
Ottoman domination are finally effaced.—Third Programme 


and Justice 
TILLICH 


hidden parts of the world. There is a longing in every. human being 
to break through the prison of his self-relatedness and loneliness. Those 
who are not able to perform this break-through, inescapably fall into 
neurosis or psychosis. This is the reason why psychotherapists emphasise 
the healing power of love. They have learned from medical experience 
what religion always knew and what philosophy has still to learn, that 
love, the drive towards reunion of the separated, is the foundation of 
life and is rooted in the nature of being itself. This answers the question 
why we should love, and why the great commandment derives every- 
thing good from this one demand, to love God and our neighbour. If 
love were only emotion it could not be requested. But love is the power 
of life, and life loses its power if it is without love. — 

This leads us to the second of our great concepts—power. It is a 
rather frequent mistake to contrast power with love. This is under- 
standable if one defines power as the possibility of carrying through 
one’s own will even against resistance. Such a definition is sociologically 
correct, but it remains as much on the surface as the definition of love 
as an emotion. Power, in the sociological sense, is rooted in power in 
the metaphysical sense. The power of the will to control reality is a 
special case of the power to be which is a characteristic of everything — 
that is. When a great poet asks us to look at the things around us and 
to see “how being a thing is’, he means how much power of being it 
embodies. When I was thinking about this talk, I saw through my 
window some of the big old trees in the middle of Windsor Great Park. 


* This talk is based on a series of lectures delivered at Nottingham University during Professor Tillich’s recent visit to this country 
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They exemplify the metaphysical power of being most manifestly. They 

‘combine, in a balanced way, the ascending vertically with the spreading 
horizontally. They show the power to resist storms, climate, and insects. 
But they also show the limits of the power of being in every finite 
thing. On their top, dry branches indicate that they have reached the 
end of their growth, that the threat of non-being cannot be resisted by 
them forever, that they have to die. Justice, as we shall see later on, 
gave them their power of being as well as the limits of their power. 


‘ 


Our Power of Being 

If we now look at our own lives we find a power of being which 
surpasses anything in nature. We go back indefinitely into the past, we 
anticipate indefinitely the future. We have thé power of abstracting 
from every concrete situation a power which is the source of language 
and concepts. We have the power of asking for the true and deciding 
for the good. All this is possible because we are a centred self, and 
in so far as this centred self controls all elements and functions of our 
being. If the centre is weakened or split, the power of our being is 
reduced or destroyed, as it is in the case of the neurotic and psychotic, or 
in him who is estranged from himself in guilt and despair. The power 
of being in the individual person is his power to resist disintegration 
in spite of the conflicting trends in him; it is the power of reunion 
within himself and with himself; it is the power of love. 

These two examples of the power of being, the tree and the person, 
give us an insight into the meaning and working of social and political 
power. Any human relationship includes power on both sides of the 
_relation. The relation is identical with the balance of these powers. The 
same is true of the relation of the individual to the social group to 
which he belongs, and it is true of the relation of social groups to each 
other. In all of them, power of being encounters power of being. One 
pushes forward, one withdraws; one takes strange elements into oneself 
in order to grow, one throws them out because they cannot be assimi- 
lated; one separates oneself from, one unites oneself with, another power 
of being. One subordinates oneself to a larger whole, one subordinates 
a larger whole to oneself. All these power relations are decided in the 
encounter of being with being, of group with group. Balances of power 
are established and dissolved. This is the way in which life actualises 
itself in every moment. It includes separation and reunion. It is love 
in the metaphysical sense of the word. 

But one may say: ‘ The separation and reunion of individuals and 
their power of being may be called love. However, every balance of 
power can be created and preserved only by compulsion and enforce- 
ment, and how can they be called expressions of love? If a group 
forces an individual into subjection, is this love? If an individual makes 
another individual dependent on him, is this love? If a person sup- 
presses trends in himself in order to be a strong personality, is this 
love of himself? Is it not mistreatment of oneself, if one suppresses 
and cuts off parts of oneself?’ Let me tell you how one of the greatest 
Christian minds, Martin Luther, has answered these questions. He has 
distinguished between the proper and the strange work of love. Its 
proper work is self-surrender, mercy, forgiveness, patience. Its strange 
work is retribution, punishment, law, severity. But this strange work 
is necessary. For it destroys what tries to destroy love. Love destroys 
what is against love. Therefore, love must compel into reunion what 
resists reunion. Enforcement is the power applied by love over against 
that which denies love. In this sense not even the element of compulsion 
which belongs to power is in principle against love. It can be the only 
way of actualising love, namely the reunion of the separated. Power 
and love belong to each other, even if power needs force in order to 
reunite the separated. Of course, this does not mean that every use 
of compulsory power is a work of love. Only if reunion is created are 
power and love one. Therefore, another principle is necessary in order 
to unite power and love—the principle of justice. 

As the consideration of love has driven us to the interpretation of 
power, so the interpretation of power drives us to the consideration 
of justice. Again we give a preliminary and insufficient definition. 
Justice is the law according to which rewards and punishments are 
proportionally distributed. Not only the legal system, but also many 
personal relations are determined by this principle. Yet if we say that 
justice gives to everyone what belongs to him, the question arises: 
What does belong to him? What are the criteria of just and unjust? 
If we ask this we are thrown into a sea of problems. And,'in the 
solution of those problems, the preliminary and insufficient definition 
of justice will be changed. When we spoke about the power of being 
in a tree and of the limits of this power, we spoke of the justice which 
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is inherent in its being. It is this inherent justice which determines 
the power of a living being, the relation of its power to the power of 
other beings, and the limits of its ability to resist non-being. It is this 
inherent justice in a thing which is the basis of all judgments about 
just and unjust. Just is what agrees with the inherent justice of a thing. 
When popular wisdom says: ‘It is taken care of that the trees do not 
grow into heaven’, this is a profound expression of intrinsic justice. 

Let us consider the same idea in the application to man, individually 
and socially. The inherent justice in man’s being is the fact that he is 
a person, and that he has the power of being a person and the claim 
to be considered as a person. The basis of all injustice in human 
relations is that man is treated as a thing, theoretically as well as 
practically. In the light of this more fundamental definition of justice 
it is unjust to describe human nature in terms of a predetermined 
mechanism of stimuli and responses, as behaviouristic theories have 
done. This is not only untrue, it is also unjust. It is as unjust and 
untrue to human nature as the practical application of the theory of 
conditioned reflexes in totalitarian systems through their tools, includ- 
ing terror. But when we say this we should not ignore the situation 
in democratic countries, in which, through the less brutal and more 
refined tools of public communications, persons are transformed into 
things by being modelled into prescribed patterns of behaviour. In 
these cases the compulsory element of power is used against the intrinsic 
justice of human nature. And it was a fight for justice when the 
existentialist movement of the last 100 years rebelled against the 
dehumanising influences of modern industrial society. 

If we apply this concept of intrinsic justice to our problem—love, 
power, and justice—it becomes obviously impossible to maintain the 
prejudice that there is a necessary conflict between justice on the one 
hand and power and love on the other hand. Justice is the form in 
which power of being actualises itself. It does not contradict power, 
but it is the adequate form of the power of being in a thing as a 
person or a group. Power is not unjust, but the compulsory element 
of power becomes unjust if it compels a thing into a situation in which 
it loses its essential power of being. This, however, cannot be carried 
through in merely individualistic terms. It may be unjust to the power 
of being in a tree if it is cut in the middle of its growth. But it is 
just if the cutting is the way of taking the tree into a more embracing 
power of being, that of man and mankind. The same is true of the 
animals in so far as they serve against their inherent justice as food 
and working power. And it is true of the individual men, whose 
potentialities are drastically reduced by the embracing power of being 
in a social group and its central expression, the state. These considera- 
tions show the limits, not of justice, but of every power of being in the 
light of justice. But they do not show a conflict between power and 
justice. Justice is the form of power, not its negation. 

And justice is the form of love. The inherent claim of a thing is 
that it is reunited with that to which it belongs. Justice demands that 
it is preserved in its own power of being if it enters a union of love. 
One of the great problems of every love relation is that, in it, both 
parts must be preserved in their power of being, that love is not a 
self-surrender in which the self which surrenders itself is worth nothing, 
because it has lost its own power of being. It is unjust and against 
love to make such a chaotic self-surrender, and it is against love and 
unjust to accept it. Justice preserves love from self-destruction, it is 
the form and the structure of love. 


An Essential Union 

Love, power, and justice do not contradict each other. They are 
essentially united. Love is the ultimate criterion, because it is the 
movement of life itself; power is that which gives reality to life; and 
justice is that which gives structure to life. The unity of the three 
great concepts is expressed in the fact that they are all symbolically 
applied to the divine life. We say that God is love—this is the basic 
assertion about Him. And at the same time we say that He is omni- 
potent, the power in all powers. How could we say this of God if 
love and power contradicted each other? And we say that God is the 
God of justice. How could we say this, if justice were in conflict with 
love and power? But there is a still profounder expression of the unity 
of love, power, and. justice in Christian thought. It is the message that 
God justifies him who is unjust. The triumph of His justice and the 
test of His power is that he reunites with Him what is against Him. 
In the divine forgiveness, the ultimate unity of love, power, and justice 
manifests itself, conquering their tensions in human existence and 
establishing an ultimate pattern for human action.—Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 


September 24-30 


Wednesday, September 24 


Trade union leaders in engine¢ring and 
shipbuilding industries decide to intro- 
duce ban on overtime and piece work 
from October 20 


Mr. Eden meets Dr.° Fig], the Austrian 
Federal Chancellor, in Vienna 


Thursday, September 25 


Text published of Persian reply to Anglo- 
American message on oil dispute 


French Admiralty announces loss of sub- 
marine with crew of forty-seven 


General Eisenhower declares that Senator 
Nixon, Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidate, has vindicated himself of 
charges of improperly accepting money 
from his supporters 


Friday, September 26 


Representatives of engineers’ employers and 
unions accept invitation of Minister of 
Labour to meet 


Kenya Legislative Council informed of 
crimes committed by Mau Mau secret 
society 


Pravda criticises. conduct of American 
ambassador to Russia 


Saturday, September 27 


Executive of the Wafd decides to retain 
Mustafa el Nahas as party leader and 
defy new law on political parties 


Two French communist leaders confess 
their political errors in L’Humanité 


Sunday, September 28 


U.N. delegate puts forward in Panmunjom 
proposals for breaking deadlock over 
exchange of prisoners in Korea 


Mr. Eden returns to London after visit to 
Yugoslavia and Austria 


Monday, September 29 


President Truman begins election tour in 
support of Governor Stevenson 


Labour Party Conference opens at More- 
cambe 


Mr. John Cobb, holder of world’s land 
speed record, killed in attempting to 
obtain water speed record on Loch Ness 


B.B.C. annual report published (see page 
532) 


Tuesday, September 30 


Mr. Morrisonsand Mr. Dalton defeated in 
elections to Labour Party executive in 
constituency section. Executive to draw 
up list of key industries to be nationalised 


Death,of Lord Astor, owner of The Observer 


PHE- ETS: TENER OCTVBER 21952 


Mr. Anthony Eden with Dr. Figl, the Austrian Chancellor, during the British 
Foreign Secretary’s visit to Vienna last week when he had discussions with members 
of the Austrian Government. Mr. Eden returned to London last Sunday 


Right: the Duchess of Kent and her son, the Duke of Kent, who left London on 
Saturday for a month’s tour of the Far East, walking to the aircraft at London 
Airport. On the right is Princess Olga, the Duchess of Kent’s sister 


[ 


The R.A.F. aeroplane which made a forced landing on the Greenland ice-cap on September 16 while flying supplies © 
to the British North Greenland Expedition, photographed last week from another aeroplane which dropped food and 4 
equipment to the stranded men; bad weather held up their rescue until September 26 


The ‘ Centenaries’ Express running through Hadley Wood on its way to York on EEE ae Teenie = 
Sunday. The express was “organised to celebrate the opening in 1852 of King’s A scene from ‘ Laudes Evangelii’ a 
Cross Station and the ‘Towns Line’ (between Werrington Junction and Retford) which was recently perforn 
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A group taken at Balmoral last 

week where King Feisal of Iraq 

(centre) and his uncle, the Prince 

Regent (left), were the guests of 

the Royal Family, Prince Charles 

and Princess Anne are seen stand- 
ing by their mother 


ca a ie: 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 

unveiling a memorial at Achnacarry, 

Inverness-shire, on September 27 to 

the British and allied commandos who 
died in the war 


arles Chaplin, who is on his first visit to this country for twenty 
ith members of the cast of * Romeo and Fuliet’ when he went to The great sculptured pediment surmounting Fohn Nash’s 
Vic on September 25. Talking to him is Miss Claire Bloom Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, which has 
jet), Mr. Chaplin’s leading lady in his new film ‘ Limelight’ recently been restored 


Signor Arturo Toscanini arriving at 
London Airport on September 24 
from Milan. He is conducting two con- 
certs at the Royal Festival Hall this 
week. It is’ Signor Toscanini’s first 
visit to England since before the war 


Left: General view of the National 

Chrysanthemum Show which was held 

last week at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, London 
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vallet by Leonide Massine on the life of Christ 
the church of San Domenico, Perugia 
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Party Political Broadcast. 


Labour’s Criticisms of the Government 


By the Rt. Hon. HUGH DALTON, MP. 


EXT week* the annual conference of 

the Labour Party meets at More- 

cambe. Some people think there will 

be rows there. Some of the news- 
papers, not always friendly to us, say that there 
are deep divisions in our ranks, real splits some 
say. Don’t believe all you read about the Labour 
Party in anti-Labour newspapers. I shall say 
something more about these tory stories at the 
end of this talk. 

Mr. Macmillan, who broadcast for the tories 
last week, spoke of the need for national sol- 
vency. That means that we must pay our way 
in the world and sell as much abroad as we 
buy, so as to balance our overseas tradiag 
accounts. We all agree with that. But the ques- 
tion is, how to do it, and are we doing the best 
we can now? Everything that the Government 
does must be judged by this test. Does it help or 
does it hinder Britain in this task? 

There are three great national needs which 
stand out above all the rest. We need more 
coal, we need more steel, we need more home- 
grown food. We need the coal and the steel 
both for our own use in this country and, 
equally important, for exports. If we could sell 
abroad an extra 10,000,000 tons of coal that 
would pay for £60,000,000 worth of food 
and raw materials, and that’s a lot. It’s a 
good job we nationalised the coal industry. 
Before we did this, coal production had been 
falling for many years, but since we nationalised 
coal production has gone up, steadily, thanks to 
the foresight and planning of the Coal Board 
and the magnificent efforts of our friends, the 
miners. But we must produce still more coal 
and we must see that it is efficiently used and 
not wasted. 

We need more steel for our own home in- 
dustry, for building more factories, for our 
defence programme, but, most of all, so that we 
can-export more engineering goods. This is still 
one of the best lines of British exports. We can 
sell at jolly good prices all the-machine tools 
we can make, and that’s only one example of 
the use of steel for exports. 

We need more home-grown food so that we 
shan’t need to import so much from abroad. 
We now grow nearly half our food at home. 
Before the war, when the tory government 
didn’t trouble much about agriculture, we only 
grew less than a third. This great change for 
the better in agriculture is due to the fine work 
put in by the men on the land, both the farmers 
and the farm workers, but they were helped 
by the Labour Government with its guaranteed 
prices and its security of markets. And farmers 
often say to me, ‘We wish we had Tom 
Williams back again at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture—he was the best Minister we ever had ’, 
they say. Yes, in the Labour Cabinet Tom 
Williams was an important and influential 
Minister. But the -tories have turned their 
Minister of Agriculture out of the Cabinet. He’s 
only an underdog to an overlord—in this case 
to Lord Woolton. That’s a pretty poor show, 
isn’t it? No wonder some of the farmers are 
disgruntled. And then again I’m very sorry that 
the rate of interest charged on loans to the 
farmers, as well as to a lot of other useful 
people, has been put up by this Government. 
This is a heavy burden on. production. It dis- 
courages the re-equipment of our farms and that 
certainly doesn’t help national solvency. 


And while we are talking about solvency, I 
must say one word about a subject which is 
being much discussed at present in the City of 
London and elsewhere. That is the question of 
convertibility. At present, as you know, we 


- don’t allow our money, our pounds sterling, to 


be freely converted or exchanged into American 
dollars. If we did allow this to happen now, our 
gold and dollar reserves would very quickly dis- 
appear, and then indeed we would all disappear 
through Mr. Churchill’s famous trap-door into 
complete national bankruptcy. And, remember, 
these gold reserves don’t belong just to us in this 
little island; they belong also to hundreds of 
millions of our friends in the Commonwealth, 
including Australia and New Zealand, India and 
Pakistan, South Africa and Ceylon, and all the 
colonies for whom we are trustees. We tried 
convertibility in the summer of 1947, because 
we had given our word to the United States 


that we would do so. I was Chancellor of the - 


Exchequer at that time and I take full responsi- 
bility for that decision, but, looking back now, 
I am sure that this was a mistake. We couldn’t 
hold the position and after five weeks we had to 
give it up or we should have disappeared 
through the trap-door then. And now I hear 
rumours that some important members of the 
present Cabinet want to make the pound con- 
vertible into dollars again, and I know that some 
of the financial experts in the City of London 
want this too. But I do hope that on this 
issue, so vital to the future of us all, Mr. 
Churchill will turn down this bad advice and 
not allow himself to be stampeded. He will 
remember from his own experience when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, some of the bad 
advice he got from the City of London and 
how afterwards he regretted having taken it. 
And now I want to speak\for a few moments 
about steel, because this is the subject that is 
going to be very much in the news in the next 


few months. The Labour Government national-. 


ised the main part of the British steel industry, 
as you know, in order to bring it up to date and 
to increase production. Our production of steel 
is much too small, and we have made much less 
progress since pre-war days than other countries. 
Our annual production of crude steel has only 
gone up from 13,000,000 tons before the war 
to 15,500 000 tons last year, only about one- 
fifth. But meanwhile both capitalist America and 
communist Russia have beaten us hollow. Both 
of them in the same period have nearly doubled 
their production, and even in western Germany, 
in spite of all the damage done by allied bomb- 
ing in the war, output is now rising much 
faster than here in Britain. © 

Well, what was wrong with the British steel 
industry before we nationalised it? What was 
wrong was that the private steel masters didn’t 
want to risk increased production for fear that 
this might mean reduced profits, and there was 
practically no competition between the different 
firms in the industry—they were all held 
together in a close association centred at Steel 
House in London. It was a monopolistic cartel. 
Before the war the British steel masters had a 
bad record. You remember how Jarrow was 
murdered; that little town in Durham where, in 
the depression between the wars, nearly everyone 
was unemployed. The steel masters refused to 
allow a new and up-to-date steel plant to be 
established in that stricken town. The British 


* Broadcast on September 27 


Iron and Steel Federation told the tory govern- 
ment—and I’m quoting their exact words—they 
said, ‘ There was some risk of excess capacity— 
a position which all concerned were anxious to 
avoid’. That’s what they said. Sooner than run 
a small risk of less profits they let the steel 
industry stagnate and they let Jarrow rot. 
In South Wales too there was mass unemploy- 
ment and misery for years on end. The steel 
masters wanted to scuttle from South Wales and 
build new plants elsewhere. Great political 
pressure was needed to make them build a new 
strip mill at Ebbw Vale before the war, and 
when I was President of the Board of Trade 
during the war, it took me a great effort and 
quite a long time to persuade them to build the 
fine new plant at Margam, which was opened 
recently. I only wish this could have been 
finished and in production years before it was— 
that would have helped national solvency. 
~The public board that we set up to run the 
iron and steel industry is not yet two years 
old, but already it has done very good work. A 
profit of £34,500,000 in its first seven and a half 
months was a pretty good performance, even by 
tory standards. Another good thing the Board 
did was to introduce a policy of cheap money 
within the industry. Firms have been able to 
borrow spare funds from one another at a half 
of one per cent. instead of having to pay at Jeast 
three and a half per cent. to outside lenders. 
This saved the industry £200.000 in interest in 
the first seven and qa half months—pretty good. 
But now the tories are going to destroy all this 
and sell back this fine public property to private 
owners. How is this going to help Britain to 
regain national solvency? It won’t help at all. 
On the contrary it will bring back confusion and 
controversy into this vital key industry. It won’t 
give us more steel, but it will divert energy from 
exports into party politics. It will waste weeks 
and months of parliamentary time which couJd 
be much better employed in doing something 
constructive for the country. We have given fair’ 
warning, well in advance, so that everybody may 
know where they stand, that when we are re- 
turned to power we shall reverse all this. We 
shall restore this public property to . public 
ownership, and we shan’t pay additional com- 
pensation at the taxpayers’ expense for buying 
back this property a second time. : 
Now one important use of increased steel pro- 
duction is to build more factories. The present 
Government is doing badly here. They have cut 
the new factory building programme nearly in 
half. This is terribly short-sighted, because 
unless we push on with building modern up-to- 
date factories, equipped with the best modern 
plant, we can’t hope to expand either our exports 
or our home production, and there are some 
places, including Lancashire, now suffering 
severely from unemployment, where new 
factories for new industries are needed in order 
to restore full employment. That is what we had 
to do, to bring in new industries, and I had a 
good deal of responsibility for doing it, in order 
to make an end of the mass unemployment we 
used to know in South Wales, and in north-east 
England and in south-west Scotland and the 
other pre-war distressed areas. We shall have to 
do it again, in Lancashire. — ; 
Last week Mr. Macmillan had a lot to say 
about housing. Well, we are very glad more 
houses are going up. I am even glad that he’s 
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had such good weather this year; good weather 
helps building. And I am glad some of the 
designs of the new houses, which were prepared 
when I was the responsible Minister, are proving 
useful, I insisted that in these designs essential 
living standards should not be reduced, and I 
hope that he is doing the same. But there are 
some bad points in his housing record. The 
higher proportion of houses for sale, rather than 
to let, is unfair to large families and to newly 
married couples without enough money to buy a 
house of their own, and the sale of council 
-houses by local authorities, which Mr. 
Macmillan is allowing, is bad too. It wall make 
the administration of public housing estates 
more difficult, and it will check the movement 
of larger families into the larger houses, and of 
smaller families into smaller houses. It is very 
sad to see, as I have often seen in my own con- 
stituency and elsewhere, two old people, or even 
one old person, living on in a house that has 
become much too large for them because they 
have nowhere else to go at a rent they can afford, 
and meanwhile large families, who would be so 
glad to move into the larger houses, remain 
terribly overcrowded. Selling council houses 
won't help these exchanges—quite the reverse. 
And I am not quite sure whether the new houses 
are being built in the localities where they are 


“most needed, I am afraid that some of the 


\ 


industrial centres in the north and in South 
» Wales may be getting too few houses, and that 


some of the more prosperous suburban areas 
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may be getting more than their fair share. I 
think we ought to have some more information 
about this. 

And. what about school building? Mr. 
Macmillan claimed in his broadcast that there 
will be more new school places ready in 1952 
than in any year since the war. Yes, but he 
knows very well that these new school places are 
the fruits of the late George Tomlinson’s build- 
ing programme, when he was Labour’s Minister 
of Education. We shall miss George Tomlinson 
very much—he was a fine man. And Mr. 
Macmillan knows that -this year the tory 
Government have cut the programme for future 
school building by more than half, though there 
will be more children in the schools. That’s not 
giving the children a fair chance. 

The Government, in their legislative pro- 
gramme for next session, are not putting first 
things first. They should be concentrating on 
national solvency, on increasing production, in- 
creasing exports, and maintaining full employ- 
ment and the standard of life of the great mass 
of our people. Instead of that they are giving 
first place to partisan measures. They want to 
undo the good work which has been done by 
public boards set up under Labour, both in the 
iron and steel industry and in transport. These 
are mean and backward looking measures; they 
won’t give us more steel, they won’t give us 
better transport. I hope the Government will 
have second thoughts on this, but, as with iron 
and steel, so with transport, what the tories 
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denationalise now Labour will 
when our time comes. 

And when will that time be? As soon, I think, 
as the electors have a chance to vote again. 
Twelve months ago many people thought that 
they would like a change from Labour to tory, 
and the tories made some wonderful promises 
—you remember—red meat, putting value back 
into the pound, a lower cost of living and much 
else. But now twelve months’ experience of 
tory Government has made still more people 
think it is time for a change, this time from 
tory back to Labour. 

I said at the beginning of this talk that I 
would say something more about the tory tales 
of splits and divisions in the Labour Party. No 
doubt there will be some visitors at Morecambe 
next week, trying to discover these splits, but 
something quite 
different. They'll find our party engaged in 
frank and free discussions in our democratic 
British way, and on many questions which we 
shall discuss there are, of course, at least two 
points of view and sometimes more, and it is 
healthy they should all be ventilated. But, at the 
end of our conference at Morecambe we shall 
go forth a united and determined party, eager 
for electoral battle and ready once again, as in 
the hard and difficult but historic yezrs of 
Labour rule following the last war, to take up 
the responsibility of doing our best for all the 
men and women—yes, and of all the children 
of our native land. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Our Prime Ministers 

Sir—In THE LISTENER of September 18, 
page 454, there is a leading article devoted to 
the centenary of a statesman (my father), best 
known as ‘Mr. Asquith’. There is just one 
statement in this article which I venture to 
challenge: namely, when it is said that ‘In 
1908 unexpectedly Asquith, the Liberal 
Imperialist, who with his friends, Grey and 
Haldane, had wanted to push® Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman into the House of Lords, 
succeeded Campbell-Bannerman as _ Liberal 
Prime Minister ’. If you mean no more than that 
it is odd for a right-wing Liberal to succeed a 
left-wing Liberal, I won’t (though I can think 
of nothing less odd) join issue with you. But 
in any other sense the word ‘unexpectedly’ 
seems to me fantastic. No one dreamed of any 
other possible successor to C.-B., least of all 
C.-B. himself, for whom my father had depu- 
tised during his long final illness. ‘Of course’, 
said John Morley (no Imperialist, as you will 
agree), ‘there could be no thought of anyone 
else’. 

It is quite true that the Imperialists wanted 
C.-B. in 1905 to go-to the Lords, for more than 
one reason: none of them in my view dis- 
creditable. But one reason was that they knew 
leadership of the House of Commons would kill 
him—as in fact it did.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 ASQUITH OF BISHOPSTONE 


[On February 12, 1908, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman spoke in the House of Commons, but 
next day he was unable to leave his bed. On March 
3 Asquith wrote congratulating him on his ‘ mental 
vigour’ and ‘close and continuous interest in 
affairs’. On April 4 Campbell-Bannerman resigned. 

These facts are taken from Lord Asquith’s own 
biography of his father. We apologise if the use of 
the word ‘ unexpectedly” was misleading.—EDITOR, 
Tue LISTENER] 


Reason and Passion 


Sir,—If, as Bertrand Russell states, reason 
“has nothing whatever to do with the choice 
of ends’, then, to take an important case, no 
rational discussion of the ends to be promoted 
by the use of atomic energy is possible. 

It seems to me that his definition of ‘ reason’ 
as ‘the choice of the right means to an end 
that you wish to achieve’ is not only dogmatic 
and narrow, but dangerous in its implications 
for those who believe that human effort may be 
directed upon rational ends.—Yours, etc., 

The University, D. J. McCracKEN 

Birmingham, 3 


The Essence. of Democracy 

Sir;—Mr. John Strachey, in his talk on ‘ The 
Essence of Democracy’ said that it is not true~ 
that debates in parliament never make a 
government change its mind. One way in which 
he illustrated his point was by saying that the 
Government of which he was a member ‘brought 
in a measure to abolish capital punishment. 
Parliament turned out to be against it, and the 
measure was dropped’. 

What actually happened was that, not the 
Government, but a private member introduced a 
clause suspending capital punishment for murder 
(not for treason) for five years, during the report 
stage of the Criminal Justic Bill. The House of 
Commons, in a free vote, approved this clause. 
The Lords rejected it, and eventually the Govern- 
ment amended it out of existence.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 HucGH J. Kare 

Secretary, Howard League 
for Penal Reform 
Science and Faith 


Sir—The objections which Mr. Hepburn 
raises against my definition of miracles em- 


phasise how hard it is to provide a statement 
on such a subject which will stand against all 
comers. The mathematician who tries to define 
* probability ’ will no doubt sympathise with me. 

However, there are one or two things I should 
like to say in reply. I meant to make it plain 
in my broadcast that I was concerned to define 
the New Testament usage of the term, not the 
normal one. So often, it seems to me, the issues 
at stake are beclouded because we argue about 
what we have heard of Christ at second or third 
hand. The New Testament then gets blamed, 
ultimately, for our extravagances or inaccuracies, 
and it is very hard to undo the unfavourable 
impression we have implanted in the minds of 
the more thoughtful and serious type of person. 

Mr. Hepburn thinks my emphasis on the 
significance of the miracle tends to side-track 
people from the ‘ indispensable factual enquiry ’ 
of ‘historical research’. I do not think §0, as 
a rule; for in the nature of the case historical 
enquiry can usually tell us very little, and in 
any event the issues involved for us personally 
are too pressing to await perhaps years of 
research. However, in one case I think ‘ factual 
enquiry’ can be both important and helpful. I 
refer to the question of the Resurrection. It is 
my simple conviction that the evidence here will 
withstand—and repay—any enquiry, however 
searching, and the materials are abundant. Any- 
one who has read Frank Morison’s Who Moved 
the Stone? will know hew impressive it can be 
to an honest mind. 

I think, if the limited objective of my broad- 
cast is remembered, that the charge Mr. Hep- 
burn makes of my reasoning in circles about the 
divinity of Christ is not quite relevant. However, 
the problem still remains, of how we can know 
one way or the other the truth about Him. I 
agree that His miracles form part of the 
evidence, especially His Resurrection. The pre- 
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INCREASINGLY, men of judgment are changing to the 
Philishave because of its ease and efficiency. No soap-and-water mess. Nocuts. No trouble. 
And the special action of the all-round shaving head, with its unique six-bladed rotary 
action, gives the cleanest, quickest, smoothest dry shave ever. Try it and see. 


The’ Philishave is specially de- 
signed to fit the shape of your 
hand—so that you can hold it 
easily at any angle. For AC/DC 
mains, 100-250v, plugs into 
lighting point, if desired. 
With smart zip- fastener _ 
case, £6.19.6 (tax paid). 
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Chair up 


and be comforted! 


“Try how you will,” said the ERCOLion, “ to 
achieve discomfort in this chair—you’ll fail con- 
tentedly. For though my Windsor Arm chair may 
take up little space yet it has room for comfort, and 
is, naturally a comfort in any room. It skilfully 
adapts traditional design to modern tastes, and so 
fits agreeably into any decorative scheme. You can 
get it at any good furniture shop for surprisingly 
little, in a variety of pleasant coverings and in either 
dark or natural wood wax polished. And when 
you've done admiring its lines and settle down on 
the cushioned comfort of its cable springs—ah me— 


how easy an easy chair can be!” 
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dictive passages of the Old Testament might 
constitute another. Still more important is the 
moral power of His life and death, But if we 
look for proof of His Deity, in the mathe- 
matical sense, we shall look for ever. It is some- 
what as in the scientific approach to nature. 
Some hardly definable sense within us tells us 
that there is a pattern in nature. We cannot 
prove it, but we get nowhere scientifically till 
we act upon it. And having done so, the con- 
viction grows with our science that we were 
right. In a somewhat similar way, I believe, most 
men and women facing squarely the fact of 
Jesus Christ, sense Deity. They cannot prove it; 
but putting their lives into His hands the con- 
viction that they were right grows with every 
experience.—Y ours, etc., 
DoucGias C. SPANNER 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London, S.W.7 


Sir,—The lectures on ‘ Science and Faith’ are 
not very helpful. The lecturer might be kind 
enough to tell us, does he accept all the biblical 
miracles or only some of them? Does he confine 
his belief in miracles to those of the New Testa- 
ment only and particularly to those considered, 
by writers like Selbie, essential to the prophetic 
mission, or does he exercise some choice? 

Does he, for example, accept the virgin birth 
(rejected by Barnes as a mistranslation), the wise 
men and the travelling star, the blasted fig tree, 
the transfer of evil spirits into a herd of swine; 
and, if not, what is his principle of selection? 
In short; Sir, the world as revealed by science 
is moderately orderly: as revealed by the records 
on which Christianity rests it is immoderately 
disorderly: At what period of the world’s history 
did the metamorphosis from one to the other 
take place? The lecturer also invokes a circular 
proof. The miracles are to be expected and are 
true because they happened in the presence of 
Christ who was God. That Christ was God is 
proved because the miracles occurred. In short, 
Christ and the miracles mutually prop each 
other up. merle hE 

To conclude, Sir, the lectures leave my irreli- 
gion untouched but seriously undermine my faith 
in scientists.—Yours, etc., 

Sutton Coldfield J. W. EAGERS 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Editor, THE 
LISTENER] : 


The Shrine of St. Peter ~ 
Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. Ward -Perkins’ 
interesting talk on ‘The Shrine of St. Peter’ is 
marred by so much fashionable silliness and by 
petitio principiu. Several times he asserts as fact 
what is no more than supposition, for example 
that St. Peter was martyred on Caligula’s private 
race-course. For a close discussion of this I refer 
him to the Bishop of Down’s recent History of 
the Papacy. Dr. Kerr, like many other Protes- 
tant scholars, can find no valid evidence that 


_ St. Peter was ever at Rome at all. 


Mr. Perkins finds it very ‘moving’ that for 
sO many centuries the church taught that St. 
Peter was buried in a certain spot. But why does 


a misstatement become ‘ moving” because it is . 


often repeated? Mr. Perkins is not himself 
convinced by the evidence offered. Is he also 
‘moved’ by our Irish traditions (of immense 
antiquity and long, unquestioned authority) of 
a different disposal of St. Peter’s body? In the 
Book of Armagh (our oldest source of informa- 
tion about St. Patrick), we-read that St. Sachellus 
gave the relics of St. Peter to St. Patrick at 
Rome (relics in Ireland were almost always 
bones). Elsewhere we read that St. Patrick got 
relics of St. Peter from St. Secundinus at Rome, 
and elsewhere again that.Patrick collected them 
himself, ‘ While sleep came over the inhabitants 
of Rome’. Most of the authorities agree that the 
relics of Peter were preserved at Armagh, but 


. 
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Patrick is said to have given some to St. Olcan 
at Dunseverick, and some to Bishop Munis at 
Forgnaide. 

I believe that many countries have similar 
traditions about St. Peter’s body, as venerable as 
those which Mr. Perkins finds so impressive. 
Yet it was surely not admitted at Rome that 
shrine or grave was empty. Mr. Perkins is trying 
to seduce our reason by giving privilege to error 
because it is ancient. But, if we are swayed by 
one of these ‘moving thoughts’, we are swayed 
by all. We become intellectual teetotums in- 
capable of a calm evaluation of these or any 
other archaeological discoveries.—Y ours, etc., 

Kilkenny Husert BUTLER 


Research for Plenty 


Sir,—Dr. Norman Wright (in THE LISTENER ’ 


of September 4) faces the crux of the world 
food problem when he reminds us that by far 
the greater part of the food of the world is 
consumed by domestic animals, and that only 
about a sixth of this becomes available for 
human consumption in animal products such 
as meat and milk. He asks ‘Can such an 
apparent waste be tolerated in a world suffering 
from acute food shortage? ’ and recognises but 
does not advocate the possible solution of reduc- 
ing our intake of animal foods. Indeed, his 
presidential address to the agriculture section 
of the recent British Association meeting at 
Belfast envisages a return to the pre-war national 
intake of meat (vide The Times of September 6). 

Sir John Russell, in his presidential address 
to the British Association meeting in September 
1949, showed that steady increase in world popu- 
lation is reducing the average area per head 
available for food production throughout the 
world from one-and-a-half acres to one acre, 
which is not sufficient to maintain the British 
pre-war dietary, even at the extremely high British 
yields. Sir John, in a personal communication, 
kindly gave me further figures indicating that by 
reducing the intake of meat (but mot of milk) it 
would be possible to bring the average area per 
head required to produce such a diet below one 
acre. Hence our meat intakes must influence the 
efforts being made to cope with malnutrition in 
other parts of the world. 

Data on animal protein intakes given in my 
paper to the Food Group of the Society of 
Chemical Industry in London in April 1950, 


’ and also summarised in my paper to the Scot- 


tish Nutrition Society in October 1951, showed 
that not only in Asiatic countries but also in 
certain European and South American countries 
the daily intake of animal protein per head fell 
well below that in an. ordinary mixed diet in 
this country. In view of the world shortage of 
animal protein, and the generally poor quality 
of many diets in which this shortage is most 
acute, should we in this country ask for any 
increase in the meat supply? 

In regard to vitamins and minerals, cited as a 
reason for eating more meat, data given in Food 
Consumption Levels (H.M.S.O, 1949) on the 
vitamins and minerals officially recognised ‘by 
the Ministry of Food show their average intakes 
to be satisfactory even when the intake of meat 
has fallen to seventy-three per cent. of the pre- 
war level. However, there remains the question 
of vitamin B12, which according to recent re- 
search may make the value of mixed vegetable 
proteins equal to that of anima] protein. The 
main sources of vitamin B12 in our diet are 
meat and dairy produce, and evidence is 
being Obtained that diets entirely free from 
animal protein may lead to vitamin B12 defici- 
ency. However, this vitamin can now be obtained 
from vegetable sources (e.g. as a by-product in 
streptomycin manufacture) and its effect is being 
tested on the growth and development of babies 
receiving little or no animal protein. 
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Dr. Ancel Keys has provided evidence that 
high intakes of animal fat may lead to greater 
incidence of heart disease; certain disadvantages 
may therefore be attached to the eighty per cent. 
of fat occurring in some meat. Vegetable fats 
have certainly served the country well in helping 
to supplement the butter ration. The nuts from 
which these vegetable fats are obtained, if incor- 
porated in palatable foods, could provide the 
“maximum energy in minimum bulk’ which the 
industrial worker needs. 

These facts hardly support the suggestion to 
increase our intake of meat, and might even 
justify the war-time procedure, sanctioned by 
Dr. Wright’s predecessor, the late Sir Jack Drum- 
mond, of reducing this intake.—Yours, etc., 

King’s Langley FRANK WOKES 


How to Criticise a Novel 


Sir,—Your contributor Dr. David Daiches 
says that the modern critic of novels no longer 
sees Tristram Shandy as an example of 
eighteenth-century sentimentalism but as a 
subtle presentation of a world in which each 
man is a prisoner in his own stream of con- 
sciousness and so eternally lonely. 

It is perhaps worth while pointing out to 
such critics that nobody of any ability ever 
thought that Tristram Shandy was a sentimental 
book and the eighteenth century was anything 
but sentimental. Anybody with any understand- 
ing can see the*gZood joke contained in the title 
of Sterne’s Sentimental Fourney.—Yours, etc. 

Leiston CreciL H. Lay 


Brahms and the Symphony 

Sir,—Comparing the opening movements of 
Beethoven’s’ Ninth, and of the unfinished sym- 
phony which was to become Brahms’ D minor 
pianoforte concerto, Robert Jacobs says, ‘the 
notes of both opening themes are those of the 
chord of the tonic’ (D minor). 

This is not so of the Brahms work—at least 
in the form in which we now know it. The 
opening theme is built upon the chord of B 
flat, with the addition of its seventh, A flat, a 
chromatic note. Nothing could better illustrate 
the difference between the two composers’ atti- 
tude to tonality.— Yours, etc., 

RocerR F. T, BULLIVANT 

Department of Music 

The University, Sheffield 10 


Cricket in Kiriwina 

Sir.—Mr. H. A. Powell’s ‘Cricket in Kiri- 
wina’ was certainly a most amusing piece. May 
I venture to take issue, however, with one of the 
author’s remarks? 

‘It may be relevant here’, said Mr. Powell, 
‘that during the last war the Kiriwinans were 
introduced to baseball by the occupying Ameri- 
can forces’. After noting with satisfaction that 
the Kiriwinans remain faithful to the Common- 
wealth sport, Mr. Powell went on to say, ‘... but _ 
a tendency for fielders to hurl the ball at the 
running batsman rather than at the wicket may 
reasonably be attributed to the influence of the 
trans-Atlantic pastime’. 

In thirty-odd years of watching (and several 
years of playing) baseball, I have never seen, nor 
have I ever heard of, a fielder deliberately throw- 
ing the ball:at a runner. While pitchers have 
been known to throw the ball close to, or even 
at the batsman (or batter, as we call him), the 
Jatter course, if persisted in, may cause the 
pitcher’s expulsion from the game. Like leg 
bowling, to which it is analogous, the ‘bean 
ball’ in baseball is not considered quite cricket. 
(As you see, we remain faithful to the Common- 
wealth term.)—Yours, etc., 

New Rochelle, N.Y. ARTHUR J. MoRGAN 
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OC TOBE Re Zea o ow 


Jacob Epsteim 


By ERIC NEWTON 


PSTEIN always has a disturbing effect on me. He makes me 
feel small: he also makes me feel smug and uncomfortably 
refined. He is great as a sculptor and noble as an inventor, and 
both aspects of him emerge, in his carvings and modelling 
aliké, with a reckless drive, a brutal punch that shocks the philistine 
who is always offended by whatever is not conventionally pleasing, and 
puzzles the connoisseur who wants 
his art to be artistic. How absurd, 
I tell myself, to complain that so 
much power should have been given 
to a man with so little taste. Taste 
will change: a hundred years hence, 
the connoisseur of today will cut 
a sorry figure with his preferences 
for refinement and his hatred of 
vulgarity and over-emphasis. But 
power does not change. It is mea- 
surable, and Epstein will always 
have more voltage than his mid- 
twentieth-century contemporaries. 
The Epstein exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery covers a good deal of 
ground. It includes the ‘ Rock 
Drill’ of 1913, with its vorticist 
planes and its forceful translation 
of a human torso into a machine, 
like an early drawing by Wyndham 
Lewis in three dimensions. It con- 
tains, among the larger works, the 
‘Visitation’ of 1926, the marble 
‘Genesis’ of 1931 and ‘ Lucifer’ 
of 1945. There is also a carefully 
chosen set of portrait heads dating 
from a head of a baby (1907) to 
the Vaughan Williams of 1950 and 
the Somerset Maugham of 1951. 
The exhibition shows his magnifi- 
cent range as a modeller and does 
less than justice to him as a carver, 
which will make it less controver- 
sial than it should have been and 
perhaps less satisfactory to the 
sculptor himself, who would doubt- 
less rather be remembered as a 
creator of cosmic images than as 
a master of portraiture. Inevitably 
it omits his best. carving, the 


~ Headquarters, and his best bronze, 
the ‘ Madonna and Child’ of 1927, 
now in New York. 

The busts and the portrait heads 
are astonishing. They were not meant to be seen, as they have to be 
seen in an exhibition of this kind, as a forest of pedestals each sur- 
mounted by an aggressive personality. They compete with each other, 
but, taken one by one, the male portraits are certainly the most penetra- 
ting interpretations of character ever made in bronze, and the women, 
less penetrating but more flamboyant, are among the most arresting. 
And occasionally, among the latter, a note of tenderness or pathos 
raises them to a higher level than the merely flamboyant. ; 

Acdifficult question is raised by these portraits. How did a modeller 
sO prone to exaggeration—the enlargement of a pair of eyes, the 
heightening of a bulging cheekbone, the deepening of a furrowed wrinkle 
—manage to avoid the shallowness that always dogs the footsteps of 
the caricaturist? The portraits are never shallow. Conrad’s haughtiness, 
Einsiein’s gently smiling modesty, Vaughan Williams’ rugged thought- 


‘Isobel’ (1931), from the exhibition of works by Epstein at the Tate Gallery: 
lent by the City of Kingston-upon-Hull 


fulness, Isobel’s flaunting arrogance turn out to be as convincing as 
though they had stepped out of a Tolstoyan novel. They are not types. 
They have the sharp definition of inventions by Dickens, yet they are 
seen with the deep human sympathy of Rembrandt. 

The carvings and the full-length figures are another matter. Here 
Epstein suffers from his one weakness—his reliance on sentiment to 
carry him through where his sense 
of form fails him. His one desire 
is to be expressive, but he has not 
yet learned that expressiveness, if it 
is to be visual, depends on a sus- 
tained interest in structure. 
“ Genesis’ has a startling immediate 
impact on the eye. Here, in sculp- 
tural form, is the image of the life- 
force blindly and pathetically mani- 
festing itself in the body of a half- 
civilised woman. Yet once the 
immediate impact has worn off, the 
statue is revealed as a mere en- 
larged sketch. The surfaces have 
hardly more meaning than those of 
a balloon. ‘ Genesis’ certainly has 
power, but it is more than half a 
literary power. ‘ Lucifer’, too, has 
a surface beauty derived partly 
from Milton and partly from the 
huge Oriental eyes of the fallen 
Angel. His beauty is skin deep: he 
has no skeleton. His hands are 
attached to his arms but they do 
not belong to them. One remem- 
bers his body for its skin and his 
wings for their feathers. 

That is the worst that can be 
said of Epstein. In that respect he 
is the exact opposite of Henry 
Moore who is so conscious of the 
skeleton that skin, feathers and eyes 
disappear: one is left with un- 
diluted bone. But having said the 
worst, Epstein’s greatness remains. 
The arts overflow, on their fron- 
tiers, into each others’ territory, and 
only the most puritan and the most 
classic artists can afford to keep 
strictly within their own frontiers. 
Epstein’s protest against puritanism 
goes further than Rodin’s, but he 
belongs to the same school of 
thought and feeling. Immense con- 
centration on the expressive frag- 
ment—the set of a mouth, the tilt of a head, the -hollow of a nostril— 
and an even greater concentration on the underlying message—the 
mystery of pregnancy, the protective strength of maternity—give to 
Epstein a power that he shares with no other contemporary sculptor. 
The pity of it is that we are compelled to appraise his works in a 
museum where they tend to be judged as pure form. Embedded, as 

ight’ is embedded, in an architectural context, their messages would: 
be twice as clear and their formal values would become an incidental 
part of a larger organisation of forms. 


ese 


The history of two hospitals is described in two books. In Westminster 
Hospital 1719-1948 (Murray, 21s.) John Langdon-Davies tells the story 
both of the hospital and of the voluntary- hospital -movement in which 
Westminster led the way. Portrait of a Hospital, by W. Brockbank (Heine- 
mann, 25s.), marks the bicentenary of the. Manchester Royal Infirmary. 
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The Faith of Father Choblet 


By SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE 


HAD already heard of Father Choblet before being posted as 
District Officer, Southern Gilberts. Everybody in the Gilberts 
knew of the heroic little priest of the Sacred Heart Mission on 
'Beru, who had taken a fishing canoe thirty miles through a raging 
sixty-mile gale to bring the Last Sacrament to a dying fellow missionary 
on Nukunau. The story was an epic of the islands. You can imagine 


how proud I was at thirty to have a.man like that as a neighbour and. 
friend. This is not to say, though, that he always approved of me. He 


called me a monster of injustice once. I swear I was not. Another time, 
he put it in writing that I made a habit of trampling over him as the 
Boches trampled over defenceless Belgium. But a bunch of bananas 
from his garden arrived with his scorching letter. It was his only bunch, 
and bananas were as rare as gold on Beru. He was like that, a human 
hurricane of loving-kindness and swings to the jaw, the two so mixed 
together, I could rarely tell which was which, or which made me feel 
more of a worm. 


The Sin of Despair 


“You are not a member of my congregation’, he said to me on a 
day I shall never forget, “but you are my friend and I wish to speak 
as a friend . . .” I-knew that opening gambit of his by then. It meant 
he had something insufferably true to say about my ego. I leaned back 
sulkily on my pillow to take the withering blast of it. k had been down 
with dysentery for three months. Colitis had come along. I was scared. 
of food, living on two glasses of milk and water a day, very weak, and 
savagely sorry for myself. He began by telling me that I was starving 
myself to death instead of fighting back at the disease. He began mildly 
enough, but his last words had a sting in them: ‘ Your mind is sicker 
than your body. Despair . . . that’s your trouble . . . and despair is 
not only a mortal sin, but cowardly, too’. I mumbled something about 
being at the end of my patience, and fed to the teeth, and justifiably so, 
and be damned to everything. 

- That set him really talking Choblet. ‘Impatient? Fed to the teeth? 
Justifiably? ’ he barked. ‘But that makes me laugh! Ha-ha! Regard 
how I mock you, and take another look at yourself. There is Providence 
at your elbow with a lagoon full of fish, and what do you do? You talk 
of justification: Impatient . . . justified ... are you? Well, I have some 
better words. Pusillanimous, that’s what you are—and a prig—a 
pusillanimous prig! ’ He laughed at my furious retort: ‘You know 
I’m right. That is why you swear so’. He left me-soon after with the 
quiet advice that I should begin my cure by eating a little boiled fish 
with more confidence in the kindness of Providence and less fear of 
stomach-aches. The contempt in that inspired phrase ‘ pusillanimous 
prig’” shamed me into trying. It hurt at first, but nature, given a fair 
chance, began to fight on my side. I was on my feet in a fortnight. 
The-Father’s whip-lash truths about my spirit undoubtedly saved 
my life. 

I remember he spoke, as I grew stronger, of how in seven or eight 
years, when he had served perhaps thirty years or so in the Gilberts, he 
hoped to return to his beloved France again. He always explained with 
care that it was only a short holiday he wanted, just to see his family 
and come back again for the rest of his life. It was when his agonised 
human loves spoke so humbly through the iron discipline of his dedica- 
tion that I best saw the towering stature of the man behind the priest. 
And then, it was his turn to fall ill. I knew nothing about it until a 
laconic note from Sister Yves at the convent came like a bolt from 
across the blue lagoon. He might have ptomaine poisoning or appen- 
dicitis; she thought. He was in terrible pain. He could not go on much 
longer without help. Could I possibly come to him? 

The only medicines in my chest were half a bottle of castor oil and 
five morphine hydrochloride tablets. I took the lot. He was doubled 
up and groaning when I got there. He had not slept for three nights 
and days, they told me. His temperature was soaring, he was semi- 
delirious. He called it appendicitis himself. Maybe it was: I do not 


_ know. But I do know that the pain that racked his body meant almost 


nothing to him. One thought alone obsessed and ravaged his mind. 


There was no brother priest at hand to bring him the Last Sacrament. 
He babbled his tortured thoughts between paroxysms. He had risked 
death by drowning three years before to save a fellow priest from that 
self-same horror of dying unshriven. He had succeeded miraculously— 
but now: ‘I was too proud of my success’, he moaned, ‘I was too 
proud. This is my punishment. I die alone, without Viaticum’. His 
fevered thought turned to the added centuries of Purgatory it might cost 
him: ‘I shall not see France from Purgatory’, he muttered. ‘ Hélas!’ 
It was not despair, but a humility beyond belief, which accepted the 
imagined savagery of his God as justice perfected. 

It did not occur to me that I could save his life. My only hope was 
to ease his passing. I knew the morphine could help there, but he would 
have refused it as a mere anodyne. So I lied to him.-I told him the 
injection was the very latest thing for abscess of the appendix. The 
effect was electric. It was like pressing a button and starting a dynamo. 
Hope leapt from him as instantaneous as a spark. Even as I pushed in 
the needle, be began to talk of God’s infinite mercy in bringing him 
low, so that he might see his sin, and then sending this drug to save 
him. I wanted him to die like that, thinking only of the ultimate 
decencies of his God. Nothing else seemed to matter. So I embroidered 
the tale with more lies. I have never been ashamed of them, because 
they confirmed him in’the belief that his beloved Providence was back 
at his elbow. Though my first timid dose of the drug—a hundredth of 
a grain—brought him little relief from pain, he lay there for an hour 
gasping gratitude and poking fun at my glum face. Confidence swept 
out of him like a rushing wind. 

I had to make a choice, then. Should I spend the last four tabloids 
of morphine in one big, comforting dose or, alternatively, eke them out 
in two small ones. A single hundredth of a grain had barely eased him; 
I did not think two would put him under. I gave him all the rest. As he 
floated serenely into unconsciousness, I slid two tablespoonfuls of castor 
oil into him. I could not conceive it would help much, but it could not 
harm him, I thought. He woke in six or seven hours with the pain 
clutching at him again. He asked me, writhing, if it was time for another 
injection. I had nothing for him now but more lies. It struck me that 
the pure power of his belief might put him to sleep again, if I could 
give it something to cling to. ‘ Father, I’m doubling the dose this time ’, 
I told him as I injected pure boiled water into his arm. And it worked 
or, rather, his faith did. His body relaxed; he was asleep within two 
minutes and remained so until the castor oil took charge. The pains 
were less after that,.but still heavy. I injected more water, and once 
again he plunged into sleep like a little boy. 


The Right Moment ; 

After that, he never looked back. So he lived. His temperature might 
have come from a chill, his pains from some kind of colic, for all I 
know. In that case, the castor oil was enough to put him right. But he 
would naturally have none of that. I had needed him with his truths 
(plus boiled fish) in my extremity; he had needed me with my lies (plus 
castor oil) in his; ergo, Providence had sent each to the other at the right 
moment, The right moment was when faith was most ready to work. 
Well—one needed Providence around a good deal in those all-but 
doctorless islands, and I always did somehow feel it was nearer when 
Father Choblet was there. 

The story leaps forward eight or nine years (I forget just how many) 
for the sequel. I had gone on to be Resident Commissioner, when his 
joyful letter came to Ocean Island to tell me that, at long last, he was 
going back to France for a whole year. He arrived to take ship from 
Australia some months later, shrunk almost to nothing in his soutane 
and leaden-skinned, as if the vivid blood in him had changed to some 
grey liquid. But what did it matter what he had, he smiled. The 
doctors of France would soon put him right; there would be the good, 
peasant food of La Vendée to build him up; he would return roaring 
like a lion for more fights with me and my bureaucracy. But it did 
matter what he had. Of all the sicknesses that might have forbidden 
his 12,000-mile way home, he had the most dreadful—leprosy. 
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What are silicones, Mr. Sims, Sir? 


The silicones are a most interesting group of materials based on organic compounds of silicon. 

To industry the most outstanding merit of silicones is their marked resistance to the effects of intense 

heat and cold. They are used, for example, in jointing and insulating materials for jet engines and electric motors. 
They have other special applications in heat-resistant paints, car polishes, and the shower-proofing of textiles. 
Midland Silicones. Ltd. are the marketing organisation for the full range of silicone rubbers, resins, 

varnishes and fluids, some of-which are already being manufactured by Albright & Wilson Ltd. 
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Chemicals for Industry 
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-I did not see him for a week after the doctor’s verdict. He wanted to 
be alone. From things he said later, I humbly guessed at the bitterness 
- of his struggle with the Fury of Despair. But he came out of it super- 
humanly serene. ‘I clung too much to the happinesses I vowed to 
renounce’, he said; ‘ that was my sin. I should not have wanted to g0. 
There is work for me among the lepers. God has been merciful in 
allowing me to find it’. No lies this time bad helped him back to his 
trust in the goodness of Providence. 

We built a two-roomed house for him, at his own request, in the 
asylum where our forty or fifty lepers lived, The settlement was a new 
one, laid out as much like a village as possible, not too far from Tarawa 
hospital. But results were so rare, known failures so many. Hopelessness, 
deepened by the awful lassitude of the disease itself, was our constant 
enemy. It robbed even the sanguine, fighting Gilbertese of their will to 
live. They withered in their new home as they had withered in the old 
one, doing nothing but wait for death. I feared much for the Father. 
But I need not have feared. I was able to visit him at Tarawa five 
or six months after he had settled in. The first thing I noticed was a 
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beautiful new order in the settlement. The place had the air of a village 
proud of itself. People worked and chatted from house to house.as they 
worked. And there was laughter. They called greetings to me where 
once they had sat as mute as the doomed. The asylum had become a 
real refuge, alive and glad of life. 

‘Here, what have you been doing with my lepers?’ I said to the 
Father when I sat in his house. 

‘ Ah, you have noticed? But didn’t you know? I am the new District 
Officer, Leper Asylum. And, ma foi! my people listen to my advice 
better than to any bureaucrat’s ’, he laughed. 

That was beyond all argument. I asked him how he had got them 
going. “I began by doing my duty as a priest’, was his answer—‘ the 
rest followed. When the soul is awakened, life becomes painful, maybe, 
but worth living. But you have to be a good Catholic to understand 
that, dear heretic’. I sidestepped that one by asking him how he was. ‘ I 
don’t trouble my head any more about that’, he replied: ‘I am content 
with the new parish Heaven has given me’. He was absorbed in his 
job. Providence had turned up trumps for him again.—Home Service 


The Landscape of Towns—lll 


(continued from page 540) 


_ By the year 1203 the casual assembly at Harborough was sufticiently 
well established and viable to attract the notice of the Crown—ever 
on the lookout for revenue—and the infant township was called upon 
to pay three marks into the Exchequer for the right to hold a regular 
weekly market. Some forty years later, the town had grown big enough 
to call for a church of its own, instead of attending the mother church 
of Great Bowden. But the new town church, large and imposing though 
it was, was allowed only to be a dependent chapel of the mother church, 
without the right of burial of the dead. This right, which was a useful 
source of income to the medieval rectors, was carefully reserved to 
the mother church. When the men of Market Harborough died, they 
were carried back to Great Bowden. for burial, back to the country 
village on whose fields their town had sprung up. Their own church of 
St. Dionysius was allowed no churchyard. Wherever we see an ancient 
town church without a churchyard, we may well suspect that the town 
is the daughter of some mother village near by—now completely over- 
shadowed by its offspring—and that it came into existence at a com- 
paratively late date, since the Norman Conquest anyway, and most 
probably in the twelfth or thirteenth century. - 

At King’s Lynn one’s curiosity is immediately aroused by two great 
market-places with a splendid church beside each: the Saturday market 
shadowed by St. Margaret’s church, the Tuesday market by St. 
Nicholas. Here again, we are taken back to the very beginnings of the 
town, to the years just after the Norman Conquest—for King’s Lynn 
is not really old by English standards. It was a town created on the 
marshland by the first Bishop of Norwich, to whom the site belonged 
and who saw its wonderful possibilities. It was he who created the 
Saturday market and built the church of St. Margaret beside it, just 
before the end of the eleventh century. And it was his successor, the 
third Bishop of Norwich who, two generations later, had to extend 
the limits of the successful town over the marshland to the north, 
where he established another market-place and built the church of 
St. Nicholas beside it. Hence the two: the Saturday market in the 
original town, the Tuesday market in its twelfth-century extension. Each 
symbolises a distinct phase in the physical history of Lynn. 

This is much too bald an account of what lies behind the landscape 
of this fascinating town: and across the grey waters of the Wash lies 
another town of the same type and date and manner of origin—Boston. 
Lynn was the creation of a Norman bishop, Boston of a great Breton 
lord almost simultaneously. But they did not get in each other’s way: 
more than twenty miles of water lay between them, and they drew 
their vigour and their sustenance from different parts of England. 

But it is too late to move across to look at Boston now. 

“What I have tried to do in these talks is to suggest a way of looking 
at towns as though they were a special kind of landscape—as indeed 
they are—to get behind the guide-books and the individual buildings 
to the secret hisory of these places: to draw attention to what I think 
are some of the significant bits of urban landscape that point the way 
into this secret history. But there is—for all our reflection—so much we 
do not know about even the simplest town scene. 


It is a long, slow job. There are so many towns to be seen, and 
each must be—or ought to be—approached for the first time on foot: 
certainly all the smaller towns. For only on foot does one detect the 
subtle rise and fall of ground to which the earliest settlers were so 
sensitive, or alignments in the town scene that may throw light on some 
fundamental change of plan: or the names of streets and lanes that 
set the mind working at once. No one could see Old Town Street, at 
Plymouth, without beginning at once to speculate about the significance 
of a name like this: and in fact the name takes us back to.the very 
beginnings, to the poverty-stricken little Saxon village of farmers and 
fishermen, well down behind the Hoe, out of which this great naval 
city has grown. 

One needs the published histories of the towns, and behind them 
the town records themselves. And slowly one pieces together from the 
records, from the archaeological finds in the local museum, and from 
the evidence of one’s own eyes, what has happened. It would be an 
interminable occupation were it not for the fact that what one learns 
about the landscape of one town often throws a flash of light upon a 
topographical puzzle in another. A pattern begins to form. It is still 
too early to generalise much about this subject—if indeed one will 
ever be able to. But in the meantime how pleasant it is to find oneself 
arriving in the evening for the first time in some lively little English 
market town where one can forget for a while the noisy onward march 
of science, and settle down to meditate upon the civilised past. 

—Third Programme 


The Sailors 


They have no destination now. Their ships 
Sprawl foundered and forgotten 
Between the harbour’s ever-narrowing lips, 
The tackle drifting in the wind like shreds of cotton. 


Wild-eyed they wander and their naked feet 
Patter like falling rain; - 
They shout obscenities at those they meet 
Or scowl as though in some unfathomable pain. 


At night they lean against the jagged wire 
That threads them from their lust, 
While in an attitude that does not tire 
They watch some cafe-dancer stamping in the dust. 


Men without destination, without feeling, 
On memory’s tide they drift, 
Like their own vessels always slowly reeling 
To dissolution on the water’s plunge and lift. 
FRANCIS KING 
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Classic Art. By Heinrich Wolfflin:, 
Phaidon Press. 30s. 


HEINRICH WO6OLFFLIN WAS a Swiss art historian 
who created a major landslide in the history of 
European taste by suggesting that works of art 
are to be judged by their appearances. To a 
generation which looked upon art as the vindica- 
tion of a moral or theological ~system this 
was a proposition startling in the extreme. It was 
also fruitful, and most art criticism since 
has been based upon it. An empirical approach 
which thus isolated visual phenomenon and 
proceeded to deduce from a careful analysis of 
its construction those elements which were to be 
praised or blamed, naturally appealed to minds 
flushed with the new scientific interpretation of 
life. And it is significant that the two English 
art critics who most closely approximated to 
Wolfflin—GClive Bell and Roger Fry—both had 
a scientific background and belonged to that 
group of intellectuals which looked upon Cam- 
bridge rather than Oxford as their alma mater, 


preferred Aristotle to Plato, Kant to Hegel, and 


were distinguished by a certain puritanism of 
outlook. : fe 

The pupil of Jacob Burckhardt whose book 
on the Italian Renaissance: is a masterpiece of 
warm, imaginative interpretation, Wolfflin suc- 
ceeded him as Professor of Art History at Basle 
‘University. It was there that he published in 
1898 his Classic Art, which has now been trans- 


lated into English for the first time, in a finely - 


illustrated edition. This book did not con- 
tain the essence of his teaching; that was to 
come later in the Principles of Art History 
(translated into English, 1932), but it is an 
illuminating work, for it shows his mind at 
work, and it was from the particular experiences 
embedded in it that he was able to spin his 
more generalised theories. By ‘Classic Art’ 
Wolffin means the art of the sixteenth-century 
Italian Renaissance, as exemplified by-the works 
of Leonardo, Michaelangelo, Raphael, Andrea 
del Sarto and Fra Bartolommeo; and his major 
concern is with isolating the characteristics 
which distinguish this period of art from that 
of the preceding century. This he does without 
any reference to social or political history, with- 
out any significant mention of the artists’ bio- 
graphies and without appealing to any criterions 
other than those of vision: ~ 

To him every work of art is an exercise in 
form, and his criticism of its content is limited 
to discussion -of psychological truth. This 
necessarily means that he discusses things mostly 
in the terms of geometry—and the extent to 
which this accorded with the spirit of the age 
is nicely demonstrated by remembering that in 
Paris at the same time Cézanne was concerning 
himself in a more creative manner with the same 
preoccupations. It means too that of necessity 
he evokes a formal ideal—realisation in space— 
which eventually becomes as categorically im- 
perative as the standards of realism imposed by 
less intellectual critics. ; 

Classic Art is an attempt to evolve canons of 
dispassionate 
clarity of scientific formulae. But the very 
essence of art rejects this possibility, and since 
Wolfflin was a sensitive, widely read man with a 
profound knowledge of art and feeling for 
beauty he fails in the realisation of his aim. His 
personal prejudices are apparent. He has no 
sympathy for earlier art, finding the meagre, 
ascetic forms of the Quattrocento joyless. His 
interpretation of gestures, his attempts to catch 
the mood of a painting or sculpture are com- 
pletely personal, and seem often to fall wide of 


the mark. His treatment of facts which do not 
accord with his theories is often more than a 
little cavalier, and such vague terms as ‘ nobility’ 
and ‘naturalness’ ill become the pen of. one 
who set for himself such high standards of con- 
ceptual precision. By dint of his concentration 
on the appearances of things, however, he suc- 
ceeds in attaining an almost inspirational inten- 
sity which transforms for us the whole meaning 
of a work of art. He spares neither energy nor 
patience in elucidating a particular point, and“ 
such passages as the footnote on the depiction of 
motion are instructive and provocative. 

The weakness of W6lfflin, and of the.school, 
of art criticism which he has fathered, lies in the 
apparent fact that a work of art is not purely a 
visual thing; that it is, in the, sense of the 
catechism, a sacrament, ‘an outward sign of 
inward grace’. Paintings do not engender paint- 
ings, and stylé is an abstraction dérived from a 
multiplicity of works of art, the existence of 
each one of which is conditioned by a com- 
plexity of factors. Psychology, history—both 
personal and social—philosophy, religion, all 
play an important part in the creative process. 
Content is as significant as form, aberration as 
important as conformity. But the lesson taught 
by W6lfflin was a sorely needed one. It purged 
the European artistic consciousness, and, by its 
emphasis on pure form, has given an aesthetic 
eran to the busy activities of art scholar- 
ship. 


The Realm of Spirit and the Realm 
of Caesar. By Nicolas Berdyaev. 
Gollancz. 15s. - 

Reflections on Life. By Alexis Carrel. 
Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


These books contain the last words of two 
thinkers, each of whom strove to awaken men 
to the need of a fundamental reintegration of 
life; Berdyaev in many works of prophetic and 
philosophic fervour; Carrel pre-eminently in his 
Man, The Unknown, inspired by a vision of 
organic science. 

In these last essays Berdyaev affirmed once 
again with characteristic reiteration his convic- 
tion that salvation can only come by the light 
of integral Truth, revealed in the realm of 
Spirit, the divine realm of creative freedom 
which, until mankind is wholly redeemed, is 
opposed to the realm of Caesar, of authority 
and necessity, of the world, of fallen nature. 
For him man, as a natural and social being, only 
had meaning to the extent that he was recog- 
nised to be primarily a spiritual being. To 
reverse this order, to forget the end in the 
means, could only result in man’s total en- 
slavement. In this last’ volume Berdyaev dealt 
in particular with the threat of such enslavement 
in technics, socialism, Marxism and the national 
state. His exposure of the contradictions in 
Marxism is especially trenchant. But though 
at times over-stressing his argument, he views 
the false always in relation to the true, as when 
he contrasts collectivism with community or 
‘togetherness’. And he ended by expressing the 
belief that the world was moving through dark- 
ness toward a new spirituality and a new 
mysticism which would.be.at once ‘more in- 
volved with the world, and more free from it’, 
the result of what he called ‘a process of 
spiritual deepening ’. 

Dr. Carrel was, also, concerned with such a 
process, but from a more external angle. He 
deplored that ‘ today there is no communication 


between the realm of the Soul and the realm of 
matter ’, and his purpose was to relate these two 
realms by a new science through which men 
would be educated to obey life’s three basic 
laws. These laws he described as the conserva- 
tion, the reproduction, and the spiritualising of 
life, none of which could be violated with 
impunity, though the last was uniquely binding 
on man. Dr. Carrel cannot be said to have 
faced the deeper difficulties of reconciling these 
three laws and his book contains some ques- 
tionable assumptions which he might well have 
modified if he had lived long enough to revise 
it. But as a preface to the synthetic ‘science of 
man’ which he hoped might eventually cure 
the disease of civilisation, it is a comprehensive 
handbook to health in which the Soul’s need to 
love is as fully recognised as its dependence on 
the functioning of the ductless glands. 


Life and Times of Sir Edwin Chadwick 

By S. E. Finer. Methuen. 42s. 

Sir Edwin Chadwick could claim, with Jeremy 
Bentham, to be the foundation stone on which 
rests the structure, painfully constructed, which 
we have christened ‘The Welfare State’. A 
Mancunian, with the aggressiveness of the north- 
erner seemingly unredeemed by a single grace 
or charm of manner, he was called to the Bar 
and scratched together a living by writing. His 
enemies enjoyed referring to him thereafter as 
“the penny a liner’, The Times varied this by 
calling him ‘that person of universal genius’. 
His life’s work and his claim on the gratitude 
of the nation to this day lay in his understanding 
of the need for improvements in the nineteenth- 
century sanitary system. But his first step in 
public life was as secretary of the Poor Law 
Commission after the reforms introduced by the 
Whigs in the 1830s. He retired from the 
Government service in 1854 on a pension of 
£1,000 a year and lived to enjoy this princely 
emolument until 1890. His work was tardily 
rewarded, in the last-year of his life, with a 
knighthood, and it can safely be said that if the 
Dictionary of National Biography were ever to 
be compiled again, the space devoted to Chad- 
wick would be conspicuously greater than in 
the present edition. 

Certainly Chadwick was not an attractive man 
—a kind of primitive Sidney Webb enthroned 
in a thinly populated Whitehall. Mr. G. M. 
Young gives him a sharper definition as ‘the 
greatest of the Benthamites’ by reason of his 
gifts of mind, and the most typical of them by 
reason of the inhuman simplicity of his ideas. 
He adds that Chadwick was nurtured in a Lan- 
cashire farm-house where it was customary for 
the children to be washed all over every day, and 
he was determined that the people of England 
should be washed all over every day by adminis- 
trative order. Professor Finer, who is the Pro- 
fessor of Political Institutions in University 
College, North Staffordshire, has ‘written a 
thorough and appropriately solemn survey of 
Chadwick’s life. He brings out extremely clearly 
the intolerance and pepperiness of Chadwick’s 
character and gives as a heading for one of the 
sections of the book ‘The Domestic Fiend of 
Somerset House’. He was not only impatient 
of criticism or opposition but he was reckless 
in what he said about his colleagues to people 
outside. He wrote on one occasion to the Bishop 
of London saying that one of his fellow Poor 
Law Commissioners was ‘about as fit to act 
in the New Poor Law as a delicate girl would 
be to assist in performing an operation’. 
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Professor Finer’s meticulous study. of Chad- 
wick would have gained if he had set the great 
man against a rather wider background. He 
seems with his comprehensive knowledge and 
prickly personality to dominate this book much 
as he dominated the little world of the Poor Law 
Commission or the old Board of Health. After 
his retirement, Chadwick stood for Parliament 
for Kilmarnock and Professor Finer describes 
this as a cause célébre of the Victorian era. This 
shows a lack of proportion when it is explained 
that all that happened was that J. S. Mill inter- 
vened to support Chadwick against another 
Liberal candidate. Mill’s intervention did not 
make the election a cause célébre: it was of 
scarcely greater moment than his own maiden 
speech, delivered in piping tones, on the subject 
of cattle disease. Professor Finer has few 
elegancies of style to help the reader along this 
rather stiff course: although Chadwick’s col- 
leagues were no doubt frying, it does not help 
to call them vegetables. Nor will it please the 
general reader to know that two of Chadwick’s 
friends were ‘ immediately gainful’ to him. The 
general reader would have been likewise greatly 
helped by more explanatory notes of passages 
in the text. Only a handful of people are likely 
to identify’Dr. J. P. Kay (a cardinal personality 
in any life of Chadwick) without any guidance 
from the writer, with Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
worth. The book has such decidedly obvious 
merits by way of research, scholarship and erudi- 
tion that it is a pity that these admirable virtues 
could not have been presented in a more accept- 
able form for the reader who is not a specialist 
in Chadwick’s work. 


The Origins of the War of 1914. Vol. I. 
By Luigi Albertini. Oxford. 50s. 
The question of responsibility for the Second 
World War demands little discussion: even the 
Germans admit Germany’s guilt, though they 
try to. mitigate it by accusing the rest of the 
world of failing to stop the forces the German 
people themselves had unleashed. But for 


‘the first world war, which was perhaps in the 


long run more important in the story of the 
decline of Europe, the ‘War Guilt Question’ 
is still unanswered and still fascinating. The late 
Senator Albertini’s three volumes provide the 
best detailed narrative of the diplomatic events 


during the last weeks of -peace, and students of - 


the period will be grateful to Dr. Isabella M. 
Massey for her excellent translation and devoted 
scholarship in preparing the English edition of 
the first volume, and will be anxious for the 
publication of the other two. 

This first volume is introductory. It proyides 
a general diplomatic history from 1878 to June 
1914, and, as such, it should become a standard 
work, for although less detailed than Langer’s 
three volumes on the period 1870-1902, it covers 
a wider span, and it is better balanced (and 
better written) than the works of either Branden- 
burg or S. B. Fay. There are details with which 
one can disagree: too much importance is attached 
to Edward VII’s role in making the Entente 
Cordiale; Grey is perhaps consistently under- 
estimated. But in general the narrative is admir- 
ably done. Albertini was for many. years editor 
of the Corriere della Sera and in touch with the 
leading politicians of his generation. Thus he 
has one invaluable qualification that too many 
professional historians lack, an instinctive sense 
of the way in which politicians behave. This 
makes his account convincing, and saves him 
from the two main faults of the diplomatic 
historian—the too ingenious explanation and the 
lifeless construction of an elaborate jig-saw 
puzzle. Some critics will complain that this is a 
purely diplomatic narrative, that the background 
of economic changes and rivalries is ignored: 
but there is in fact much evidence that contem- 
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porary politicians and diplomats ignored it 
equally. ~ 

Albertini views the European scene from Italy. 
This has the effect of concentrating attention 
on Austria and the Balkans—rightly, for it was 
‘here that the War started, and such factors as 
the .Anglo-German naval rivalry or Poincaré’s 
calm readiness to face a war with Germany, 
however much they may have contributed to the 
general increase of tension, were still in 1914 
nowhere near provoking an actual outbreak of 
hostilities. The crisis of the narrative in this 
volume is the annexation of Bosnia in 1908, 
which illustrated both the threat presented to 
Austria-Hungary by the movement for South 
Slav unity and the monarchy’s inability to deal 
with it either by reform or by the solution, 
which might have been possible in 1908, of a 


_rapid and local war to crush Serbia. As Albertini 
shows, by 1913 the opportunity of adopting ‘ 


such a solution without provoking a general war 
had already passed, and the volume ends in 
June 1913 with the words ‘ war was in the air’. 

It is unlikely that much fresh evidence will 
come to light to alter Albertini’s picture. Some 
volumes of the Documents Diplomatiques 
Francais, notably those of 1909-1911, are still to 
come; we are promised a large series of Italian 
documents. The German Foreign Office 
Archives, still in this country, contain much 
detailed information, if little of substance, not 
in the Grosse Politik. And doubtless a certain 
amount would come to light if the Foreign 
Office were to relax its rule and open its 
archives for research at least until 1914 instead 
of until 1902. But the main lines are clear; we 
know how the statesmen of 1914 did in fact 
act. Historians are free to turn to the wider 
question: why did they feel inevitably obliged 
to act as they did and precipitate Europe into 
war? A countryman of Albertini’s, Professor 
Chabod, has recently shown in a study of Italian 
policy in the 1870s and ’80s how a political and 
psychological study of this kind can be made. It 
remains to apply’similar methods to 1914, and 
in such a study Albertini will prove an 
indispensable guide. : 


News from the Village. By Gerald Bullett. 
Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 
This Unlikely Earth. By F. Pratt Green. 


Hand and Flower Press. Is. 


It is a pleasure to find, among the turgid and 
boring verse that still contrives to get published, 
two poets who with all their deficiences know 
just how much they are capable of doing and 
do it. Mr. Bullett’s poems are almost all very 
short ones: each displays its careful images and 
items of observation, makes its point, and ends 
neatly—‘ Distant Scene’, for example, a poem 
of two verses of which this is the second: 

The glitter of gulls 

And hovering rooks, 

Caper-cutting 

Over the plow, 

Looks like a scatter 

Of burnt paper 

And floating snow. 

News from the Village is an enjoyable and 
most readable book and it seems. a, pity that its 
author is satisfied with the worn language he so 
often employs. ‘The tin-foil/Leavings of the 
oaks’, he writes when his acute sensés have 
shocked him out of the dead tradition which a 
few pages later makes him perpetrate ‘ darkling 
leaves’. And surely a little revolution in his 
diction would enable him to carry through suc- 
cessfully the ironic ideas which have prompted 
some of his best poems (the one about an 
auction sale at a rectory, for example) but which 
at the moment are side-tracked and rather 
blunted. 

Mr. Pratt Green’s language, too, is sometimes 


( 
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a little moth-eaten, but he is a poet not only 
quite conscious of his limitations but also aware 
of the traditions of English light verse. Here, 
for instance, is the start of a poem called ‘ The 
End of the Season’: 

This October morning 

the wind has shifted to its winter quarters, 

rolls up the season 

and walks on the grave of the winkle-woman. 
He is-constantly trying to make his poems 
interesting, and if he has not always the power 
to make them come off there is usually some- 
thing original or amusing in the form or the 
subject. And, unlike Mr. Bullett, there is in his 
attitude to life that dissidence which alone makes 
possible the truest art, even though it is often 
nothing more than the kind of impulse which 
ends an urban landscape with ‘the randy boys 
seeking a screen for folly / by the dead canal’. 


Cupid and the Jacaranda 

Sacheverell Sitwell. Macmillan. 24s. 
In Cupid and the facaranda Mr. Sitwell returns 
to the imaginative manner, in which he seems 
to be most at home, of Splendours and Miseries 
and The Hunters and the Hunted. His method, 
in these books, is to choose one general mood 
as a springboard and therefrom to allow his mind 
and senses to recall the various aesthetic and 
physical experiences of his life which are appro- 
priate to it. It gives him endless opportunity far 
unified digression—an essential to his far- 
ranging imagination. The earlier books men- 
tioned seem to have arisen from the anxieties 
of wartime, dealing as they did with the night- 
mare world of Fuseli, with T. G. Wainwright 
and Madeleine Smith, the poisoners, and with 
other dark themes. Now the sunshine has 
returned; charming Cupid and the pale violet 
flowers of the Jacaranda tree press Mr. Sitwell 
on a tour of his most precious sensuous memo- 
ries; Watteau’s ‘Embarcation for Cythera’, the 
Churrigueresque churches of Spain and Mexico, 
a Gypsy boys’ band in Hungary, the beauties 
of the ‘jasmine kingdom’, ending appropriately 
with an evocation of Fragonard’s ‘ Swing’. 

There are shadows, too, in this Cythera and 
one is uncertain whether some slight weariness 
has not made Mr. Sitwell half agree with 
Baudelaire’s ‘Regardez, aprés tout, c’est une 
pauvre terre’. Again he tells us that it is part 
of his theme that Greece and Italy have today 
lost much of their charm because of the two 
wars.. “ Buildings of pleasure as I knew them’, 
he writes, ‘are dead and gone, and the golden 
churches will fall slowly into dust’. He does, 
however, say a few pages later ‘ Such is Italy, 
the wonders of which never end’, so that it is 
perhaps only an occasional sadness which dis- 
turbs his delight in visual beauty. The whole 
book is a re-affrmation of his worship of the 
more florid aspects of the Mediterranean culture, 
an altar at. which he arrived, he tells us, after he 
had given due attention to its austerer aspects, as 
symbolised by Piero della Francesca. Baroque 
and rococo suit him perfectly, because the 
‘theatrical’ instinct seems to be fundamental to 
his nature. He conceives, constantly, in visual 
scenes—a banquet at the Winter Palace or a 
cortege of his favourite flowers. 

All this clearly amounts to the state of mind 
of the dilettante—a word used here, not in its 
pejorative sense but as meaning the finder of 
diletto or delight in all things which possess it. 
The word is in disrepute because dilettanti are, 
indeed, more easily drawn towards the theatrical 
and more superficial elements of art. Mr. Sitwell 
does not really attempt to find the hardly gained 
delights of profound art—or, at least, does not 
write of such ‘attempts. To write superficially 
on, say, Masaccio, is absurd, while a charming, 
airy evocation of Tiepolo is entirely appropriate, 
and this is Mr. Sitwell’s forte. He may, as in 
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SIMON DE MONTFORT, Earl of Leicester, claims fame as the 
‘father’ of the English Parliament. His struggles with the 
Plantagenet despots as champion of the common people 
began the great movement towards representative 
government. 


So, some 600 years later, did a group of far sighted Leicester 
citizens champion the-right of every man to own.pis own 
home. In 1853 they founded the Leicester Permanent 
Building Society to encourage thrift and pride of possession. 
It is now the largest Society in the Midlands. 


Investments of £50-£5,000 accepted in Paid-up 
Shares. Interest 24°, per annum, Income Tax 
paid by the Society ; equivalent. to £4 15s. 3d. 
per cent. subject to Income Tax at 9/6 in the £. 
Write for full particulars and free Booklet B1. 
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LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. 1853 
RESERVES exceed £2,300,000 
HEAD OFFICE: WELFORD HOUSE, LEICESTER. 


ASSETS exceed £26,000,000 
Telephone: 22264-5-6 


PRINCIPAL BRANCHES AT LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, BOURNEMOUTH, BRIGHTON AND HARROW 
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THE WAY toa 
BIGGER SALAR 


If you are sincere in your determination to earn a 
bigger salary, the vital question you have to ask is ** How 
can | best get the specialized training which I know | 
There is a way—profitable and fascinating—through the Home Study 


need?” 
Courses of The School of Accountancy. 


fat 


The School’s Courses in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Cost Accountancy, Manage- 
ment, etc., have led thousands of former students to positions as Directors, 
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Send for this 112-page 
Guide to Careers. 


Read it. Spend one evening quietly in your 
own home thinking about your future. It 
may wellbe the 
turning point 
in your 
career. For 

» the sake ofa 
brighter 
future, act 


112 pages on “How to Get on” 


This famous Guide to Careers is 
detailed, authoritative, and fully 
documented. It explains where the 
opportunities are, the qualifications 
néeded, 


obtained. 


and how they can be 


Managers, Chief Accountants, Company 
Secretaries, Cost Accountants, Works 
Managers, Office Managers, Auditors, 
Stores Controllers, etc. 


Thousands have made in TWO years 
the progress which otherwise would 
have taken TEN. 


The top men in innumerable concerns 
to-day were School of Accountancy- 
trained 10, 20—even 40 years ago. The 
bigger-salaried men of the future are 
now being trained by The School of 
Accountancy, Why step aside whilst 
other men step ahead? You, too, can 
make yourfuturesecure. Let youraction 
to-day be evidence that you seek and 
deserve success, 


161 Regent House, 6 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
And at Glasgow. 


Please send me Post Free and without 
obligation, a copy of your Guide to 
Careers, *‘The Direct Way to Success.” 
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Those curious Three Nuns discs serve a special pur- 
pose. Don’t tease them, except perhaps those at the 
top of your bowl. For each disc is a complete blend 
in itself. Because they burn so very, very slowly, these 
discs make Three Nuns the nicestand most economical 
tobacco. 
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this present book, describe the Sanctuary of 
Ocotlan under the impression that it is San 
Martin Tepotzotlan, but accuracy is not relevant 
to his imaginative purpose. 


But where, in terms of literature, are these 
books to be placed? There is a clue in Mr. . 


Sitwell’s own words, when he writes ‘ Here, in 
this book, I-write to please myself, and I am 
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my own best audience. I have watched myself 
ever since. I began to write, and I know that I 
write best when I write to please myself. Then 
there is no other motive! ’ Certainly the reader 
who overhears his often delightful re-creations 
of his aesthetic adventures may find his know- 
ledge is not amplified; the procession of unusual 
facts and allusions’ is found finally to be 
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strangely without impact, because they are re- 
corded by a mind which has collected. them 
solely for personal pleasure. Perhaps, then, these 
books should be read as personal documents, 
demanding an empathetic entry into their writer’s 
mind before they can be fully enjoyed—and 
without this their purpose must remain vague 
and unsatisfactory. 


‘The Man Who Was Loved. By James Stern. Secker and Warburg. 12s. 64d. 
The Commander Comes to Dine. By Mario Soldati. Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 
The Mask of a Lion. By A. T..W. Simeons. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


SHORT-STORY writer normally presents 
his work in magazines where they have to 
compete. for interest against other short 

stories, poems and articles. They show at their. 
best in this company, because each story stands 
out through the contrast with the work of 
different hands. When the author comes to 
collect his scattered blooms to make a volume of 
short stories, he finds that many of the pieces 
which in their time seemed gay enough, have 
grown stale and rather dreary. He begins to 
select. He does his best to eliminate the weakest. 
But by the mere process of collecting the stories 
and setting them in a single volume, even when 
as we ate so frequently told they are all varia- 
tions on a single theme, he has pitted his short 
stories one against another in what proves to be 
a series of elimination bouts. Whereas each 
chapter of a novel advances the story one stage 
further, each short story of a collection prefers 
the claim to be the best of the bunch. It is this, 
I believe, and not any vague antagonism to the 


~ short story as an art form, which is at the bot- 


tom of the popular resistance to short story 
collections. One story emerges as the champion 
and in the process lays the others out. 

. This is certainly the case in Mr. Stern’s new 
collection, The Man Who Was Loved. It is a 
careful selection from previously published works 
in magazines. It shows him in two veins with 
which readers of his previous collections will be 
familiar, stories of South African life and stories 
of childhood love and misery, both of which are 
different aspects of his central themes of courage 
and cowardice, life and death.. To these are 


added two with a Far Eastern background and, 


three with predominantly . American back- 
grounds. If I had encountered any of these 
stories in a magazine, I would have been 
impressed. But the total effect is curiously 
different from the sum of its parts. From the 
title story there stands out the description of a 
man fighting a snake by whirling it round his 
head until the head of the snake snaps off, in 
this case burying its fangs in the man’s belly 
and causing almost instant death; from the 
story ‘Under the Beech Tree’ there comes a 
description of a fight between a vixen and a 
nesting swan. These two incidents, written so 
vividly that the reader becomes a horrified spec- 
tater, burst from the stories in which they have 
been set, like engines too powerful disintegrating 
the fabric of the aircraft they are intended to 
drive. They wreck also many of the other stories 
because they have shown us a vision of such 
beauty and power that we are not content with 


less. There is however one story, ‘ The Broken’ 


Leg’, in which all Stern’s themes, of courage 
and cowardice, love and misery, life and death, 
are fused at white heat. In its forty pages, the 
author says with absolute assurance all that he 
is fumbling to say in the rest of the book. 

In The Commander Comes'to Dine, though 
the contestants are only three and very different 


_Indian background, life 


in mood and setting, there is the same conflict. 
Mr. Soldati has chosen for each the same 
narrator, an old impresario of lyric opera, once 
widely known throughout Europe and America. 
All three have a similar formula. A celebrated 
conductor, summoned to Italy at great expense 
to conduct ‘ Otello’, announces in the middle 
of his first rehearsal that he can’t go on. 
Why? Antonio Pellizari, for many years director 
of La Scala, suddenly retires and ‘gives over 
his beautiful home as an orphanage, the direc- 
tion of which he supervises himself. What's 
behind it? An Englishwoman, who still loves an 
Italian painter of whom she has lost trace for 
twenty years, sees a picture of the view from her 
Chelsea window offered for sale in Burlington 
House. What has become of the lover? These 
are the departure platforms for three excursions 
into human motivation. The journey, starting in 
mystery, passes through conventional truth (too 
neat always to be really true) before arriving at 
the terminus, where we accept that people are 
what they are because they are. I enjoyed all 
three of these excursions, conducted by the 
Commander with a cynical distrust of the 
apparently snoble and a deep faith in human 
frailty. But even here the competition of the 
three stories, especially since they are printed in 
order of merit, makes the whole slightly less than 
the sum of the parts. If ‘The Window’ had 
been printed first and ‘ The Green Jacket’ last, 
the sense of anti-climax might have been avoided. 

The Mask of a Lion is not primarily intended 
as a work of art, though its presentation of the 
case history of an Indian leper has involved 
Dr. Simeons in what is in many respects a most 
remarkable imaginative feat. I must confess that 
I am on the whole not very good about Indian 
novels. About some there is altogether too much 
tiffin and chofa hasri and about others hangs 
the deafening babble of the bazaar. I confess 
also that the subject of leprosy is not imme- 
diately appealing in a work of fiction, perhaps 
because in childhood I had an overdose of 
Father Damien. Dr. Simeons’ picture of the 
in. the bazaar, the 
doctors’ surgeries, the Hindu and caste system, 
the everyday life of begging lepers and the 
changing Indian countryside completely rid me 
of my prejudices. He imparts just as much 
background information as is necessary without 
piling on the local colour. Govind, the pros- 
perous tailor who one day discovers to. his 
surprise that he has in sewing on a button put 
two. stitches through his finger without noticing 
it, and from then on is led through the appalling 
physical, social, and spiritual vicissitudes which 
attend an Indian leper, is an absolutely con- 
vincing character. Dr. Simeons, who served as 
Director of Medical and Health Services in one 
of the largest Indian states and was for some 
years closely associated with every aspect of 
leprosy, views the disease without sentimentality 
or hysteria. The horror it strikes in the minds 


of many people is a disease far more difficult 
to treat than leprosy itself, as the Americans 
have found in one of their Pacific leprosaria, 
where they have cured many lepers but have had 
to set up communities of the cured because no 
one will believe that leprosy can be cured. 
Govind, as must be expected in a novel whose 
primary purpose is to forward the treatment of 
leprosy, first tries Indian quacks, then having 
lost all his money becomes a begging leper, goes 
into an old-fashioned Methodist missionary 
leprosarium, can’t stand it, goes on the road 
again and ends finally at ‘The Park’, a modern 
leprosarium run as a working community with 
a life as near to normal as possible. There he is 
cured by an experimental drug. If The Mask 
of a Lion existed purely on this level, it would 
be merely an interesting medical documentary. 
What raises it much higher is that Dr. Simeons 
has beautifully followed the spiritual stages 
through which Govind passes from being a 
good high-caste Hindu tailor to becoming a 
good casteless begging leper. The period between 
Govind’s discovery that he is a leper and 


- his emotional acceptance of the status that this 


thrusts upon him is treated with wonderful 
insight. Most of the characters who inhabit the 
leper-beggar world are excellently conceived, 
especially Bapu, the legless and armless leader 
of the gang which, Govind joins, a man of 
subtlety, wisdom, and bawdiness. Sumitra, 
Govind’s wife, and Seeta, the untouched child 
of a leprous mother, are less _ satisfactory 


. creatures. Both of them are too simply beautiful 


and between them they get Govind in an 
emotional fix from which the author extricates 
him by killing Seeta off summarily. But these 
are small flaws in so massive an achievement. 
Also recommended: In the Mink by Anne 
Scott-James (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.). Anne 
Scott-James got her first job with Vogue and 
for six years was British editor of Harper’s 
Bazaar. ‘I have misgivings that people who 
know me will take this book as an autobiography. 
I can say with my hand on my heart that it 
isn’t’. It isn’t a novel either, in the strict sense 
of-the term. But it is very funny for anyone 
who is interested in what goes to mak=2 a ‘glossy’. 
A Thorn in the Heart, T. O. Beachcroft’s love 
story (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) would have been 
very much better than it is if he had not told 
it from the point of view of the heroine. An 
extremely delicate writer with a most individual 
style, he isn’t good at cross-dressing. If for ‘I’, 
you read ‘Jane Hogarth’ throughout, it is a 
good book. When Francois Mauriac wrote The 
Frontenac Mystery (tr. Gerard Hopkins, Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.), he was not ‘,champ ’ 
as Mr. Hemingway has it. But if you are tired 
of re-reading Therése and The Woman of the 
Pharisees, here you are. It has, as the b'urb 
rightly says, some of the most ‘characteri-tic of 
Mauriac’s writing. That’s really what’s wrong. 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH | 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
View Halloo ! 


ON THE EVIDENCE OF THE last fortnight’s pro- 
grammes there is much mental energy behind 
television but far too little mind. The thing 
has been a St. Vitus’ dance of floodlit athletics, 
speedway roaring, swimming championship 
excitements, horse-racing thrills, interviews, 
demonstrations, jerking us optically from one 
level of experience to another, a hullabaloo of 
impressions from out of which the voice of 
the Archbishop rose in resonant protest. Last 
Friday night the programme planners, apparently 
caught up in the whirl, gave us the latest instal- 
ment of the sentimental camera journey called 
‘About Britain’ and followed it an hour after- 
wards with ‘ Historic Houses of England’, sug- 
gesting a morbid fugue state that may very well 
be one of the symptoms of surrender to the 
machine. Must it be repeated here that this vast 
and confusing visual gush strikes us as being 
unworthy either of the genius that has given us 
television or of the opportunity which those in 
charge of it have of rendering a more impor- 
tant service to the community than simply help- 
ing people to pass the time? I can no longer 
forbear commending to them the sonnet which 
Wordsworth wrote on first seeing a copy of The 
Illustrated London News. 

Two programmes that raised hopes and dis- 
appointed them were ‘ The Humour of Dickens * 
and ‘Jan At The Blue Fox’, the first by the 
inefficient management of the material at its 
command, the second by perversities of treat- 
ment which probably roused impatience in many 
viewers who like myself are country born and 
bred. : 

‘The Humour of Dickens’ had behind it the 
tolerable intention of bringing before us well- 
known cartoonists with their interpretations of 
Dickens’ comic characters. But the drawings 
they had done were too detailed for us to see 
them clearly or were poorly presented, and the 
cartoonists themselves were flicked on and off 
our screens with what seemed to be a startling 


Right: In ‘The Humour of Dickens ’, televised on 

September 14, Emlyn Williams and Leslie Mitchell 

discuss Dickens’ humour beneath a portrait of 
Emlyn Williams as Dickens 


disregard for 
the trouble they 
must have 
taken to be 
there. In paren- 
thesis, a friend 
of mine of an 
older  genera- 
tion who saw 
the programme 
and later dis- 
cussed with 
me Emlyn 
Williams’  vir- 
tuosity as a 
Dickens imper- 
sonator, re- 
called that his 
parson father 
had heard 
Dickens giving 
one of his last 
London read- 
ings and was 
above all im- 
pressed by 
Dickens’ em- 
phatic tapping 


to the year’s 


of the floor with one 
foot as he read. This 
television contribution 
Jubilee 
celebrations ' of the 
Dickens Fellowship was 
an example of the 
blurred working out of 
ideas which suggests 
thinking with the nerves 
rather than with the 


eft: aSecrets (of 
Nature’, ‘televised~ on 
September 22, in which 
Mary’ Field and Norman 
MacQueen showed some 
of the equipment used in 
the making of -scientific 
films. They are seen dis- 
cussing the telephoto lens 
which: enables close-ups 
to be taken from a 
distance 


Ss 


Above: The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland 

in the red drawing-room of Syon House, which 

was the subject of the film ‘ Historic Houses of 
England’, No. 3, televised on September 26 


mind and spoils too many television programmes. 
“The Humour of Dickens’ clearly has television 
possibilities. They had better have been left to 
Emlyn Williams and Osbert Lancaster, who 
alone saved this programme from fatuity by 
keeping it to its point. 

‘Jan’ At The Blue Fox’ made the perilous 
and probably hopeless experiment of super- 
imposing a glossy New Yorker kind of satire on 
a Widdicombe Fair milieu, with embarrassing 
results. The impulse for the production of what 
is to be a series. of semi-documentary pro- 
grammes, using film and stock players, comes 
from the weekly articles in a London evening 
newspaper written by Ronald Duncan under 
the heading ‘ Jan’s Journal’. His formula there 
is shrewd and often witty comment blended with 
factual information, a mixture . designed to 
banish sentimental falsities about the country 
from town minds. That he does not succeed in 
completely divesting himself of the role of ex- 
ploiter in which he casts his central character 


- probably supplies much of the astringency of 


his sketches, the true gist of which eluded the 
producer of this television version. There was 
no warranty for such caricatures as the colonel 
and the vicar, boring repetitious archetypes of 
the urban imagination. For myself, I propose to 
stick to ‘ Jan’s Journal’ in the original. On the 
whole it is more faithful to the verities of the 
rural scene. : 
There were far more genuine pleasures for 
eye and ear in ‘Secrets of Nature’, showing 
the subtleties of camera manipulation in filming 
the hidden life of plants and animals. Mary 
Field’s explanations were appreciated for her 
avoidance of needless technicalities. The pro- 
gramme would have been still more satisfying 
if it had included a full-length film instead of 
many excerpts, attractive though some of them 
were. This easily made some of the best tele- 
vision of the fortnight and one could wish that 
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it might be repeated if only for its tribute to 
the genius of the late Percy Smith, inventor of 
the ‘Secrets of Nature’ equipment and tech- 
niques. = 

I had carefully and hopefully noted in advance 
the programme announced in Radio Times as 
intended to give us ‘hints and suggestions on 
how to tune a television receiver provided by 
an expert’. What it came to on the day was 


nothing very much, a series of mostly mono- 


syllabic interviews with the Scots equivalent of 


Uncle Tom Cobbleigh and all on the sort of re-. 


ception they are getting from Kirk o’ Shotts. It 
hardly made worthwhile national viewing, how- 
ever much it may have flattered ‘the trade’ 
locally. 5 

A vote of thanks is due to the television 
cameraman on duty for the harvest festival 
service at Little Berkhamsted last Sunday even- 
ing. His studies of child expressions were 
delightful, an act of artistic sensitivity. 

; REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Sea, Land and Air 


“WHO ARE you, SEA Lapy, and where in the 
seas are-we?’ According to a modern student 
of Ibsen, the answer is, simply (and alarmingly), 
that Ellida, ‘The Lady from the Sea’, suffers 
from ‘an acute anxiety-neurosis. She is under 
the spell of the sea-element—a symbol of the 
anarchic “freedom” let loose in man’s psyche. 
The play is in essence a dramatised history of 
her cure by the method of sublimation’. 
Although that sounds as if the whole thing were 
comfortably parcelled and tabbed, the piece is by 
no means plain sailing. Ibsen, as so often, works 
here on two levels at once, the natural and 
the symbolic. Stilted translation has often 
hobbled the text in the theatre; but the version 
by Peter Watts (Home) was as flexible as we 
could have wanted, and Marie Ney was able 
to suggest the unrest and the strangeness of 
Ellida with a beautiful simplicity, a refusal to 
force. 

It was enlightening to compare the Watts 
version with one by Eleanor Marx-Aveling: the 
first direct and colloquial, the second often 
rigidly locked. Thus Mr. Watts’ Lyngstrand 
says, ‘When I got it, you mean?’ in place of 
the older version’s ‘That time when I con- 
tracted this weakness”. Again, ‘Oh, I’ve always 
feared this’, exclaims Ellida, ‘It’s been my 
terror’. The earlier translation has: ‘Oh! this 
imisery—this horror! This horror!’ The 
Stranger’s ‘ You are nothing to me but a storm 
that I have passed safely through’ is better than 
the old ‘You are nothing but a shipwreck in 
my life that I have tided over’. For a last choice, 


it is easier to say (and to listen to) ‘ Well, I’ve 


often suspected it’ than ‘It has often flashed 
across me like a foreboding’. This is a move 
from the stilted to the free. The cast spoke with 
clear perception, though I had an idea that that 
excellent actor, William Fox, found Dr. Wangel 
troublesome. Valentine Dyall’s man-in-black 
voice was apt for the Stranger, the mariner 
who holds Ellida with his glittering eye. 

I have always been in two minds about the 
Jate Gordon Daviot’s ‘Richard of Bordeaux’ 
(Home). It is an expert example of the historical 
portrait-play. It does not head for a moment 
towards the agonies of Wardour Street. And it 
gave to John Gielgud his most famous part out- 
side the classical stage. We heard him again last 
Saturday, superb in arrogance, in dignity, in 
tenderness. Hearing him, I felt—as in the theatre 
—a little cheated, regretting that the play had 
inevitably to be matched in the mind against 
‘Richard the Second’. As of old I waited— 
wrongly, no doubt—for Gielgud to mount into 
verse, to salute the English soil (‘Dear earth, 
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TI do salute thee with my hand’), or to-cry, ‘ We 
are amazed’. Here one overwhelming memory 
refused to be suppressed, although I am glad to 
have renewed a high experience, and to have 
heard also such speaking, in small parts, as that 
of Robert Eddison and of Walter Hudd (whose 
Archbishop, towards the end of the play, used 
only the best butter). _ 

Peter Ustinov and Peter Jones take us into the 
air and ‘In- All Directions’ (%'ome) while 
searching for Copthorne Avenue; I hope it will 
be a long time before they find it. This pro- 
gramme is a chrysanthemum-fiourish of intelli- 


~ gent nonsense. I enjoyed in particular the dis- 


covery (in the Ludwig Koch manner) of ‘ The 
black-coated office-worker’ and ‘ The great red- 
necked hearty blok>’, but the whole thing came 
through as the briskest jabberwocky. It seemed 
more impressive to me than the first edition of 
“The Star Show’ (Home), which was a bit 
self-conscious and should keep away from such 
dim sketches as the duologue chosen for Googie 
Withers and John McCallum. ‘ Gently, Bentley’ 
(Light) is both light and gentle, calculated not 
to harm anyone. 

I ended a good week by catching one of the 
most fully satisfying features I have met in 
months, ‘The Last Days of the Duke of 
Wellington’ (Third). Composed unpretentiously 
by Charles Dimont, spoken by such artists as 
Deryck Guyler and Arthur Young, and pro- 
duced by Terence Tiller, this was a portrait of 
an old man (at the close of his kindly winter) 
who well deserved the Tennysonian tribute: 
“Our greatest yet with least pretence . . . In 
his simplicity sublime ’. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
. Back to School 


IT WAS NOT UNTIL I had heard and switched off 
the first talk ‘For the Schools’ at the begin- 
ning of last week that I realised I had syn- 
chronised my return to duty with the opening 
of the autumn term—had, in fact, launched all 
unconsciously and by the purest accident on 
a new academic year. My reason for switching 
on this particular series was that I have learnt 
by experience that these Monday morning talks 
on ‘Religion and Philosophy’, intended evi- 
dently for senior forms, are usually of a quality 
and content well worth the attention of a 
grown-up listener. In the circles in which I 
passed my childhood religion was taken for 
granted and therefore not discussed, and at my 
public school it was treated with the same 
respect as were the classics—the dead languages. 
We heard sermons and pi-jaws in plenty and 
translated the Greek Testament, but the authori- 
ties did not consider it necessary to give us 
any idea of the nature of religion nor did it 
occur to them that questions and doubts might 
arise in the youthful mind to which helpful 
and profoundly interesting answers might be 
given. The notion of a series of talks for school- 
boys with the title ‘Does God Exist? ’, if it 
had been conceivable, would, I feel sure, have 
been thought, to say the least of it, inadvisable. 
Why, the very title has an atheistic implica- 
tion or at least a suggestion of doubt. It would 
have put ‘ideas’ into the boys’ heads. Nowa- 
days, things are different. The ideas are there 
already and in the minds of many, young and 
old alike, religion is a live and absorbing theme 
whose nature and principles are freely and boldly 
studied in talk and print. 

The opening talk by Edward F, Caldin, a 
lecturer in inorganic and physical chemistry, 
discussed ‘The Meaning of Belief’ in terms 
excellently suited to rouse the interest and focus 
the intelligence of young people. Mr. Caldin is 
a quiet, deliberate talker who attracts and holds 
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the listener’s attention without any of the tricks 
of the star broadcaster, by the admirable clear- 
ness with which he presents his subject—in this 
case a far from simple one. It was an excellent 
introduction to the new series. 

Another religious broadcast was Professor Paul 
Tillich’s ‘Love, Power and Justice’, a theme 
which he developed recently in lectures at 
Nottingham University. Reduced to the span 
of twenty minutes this took the form of a 
metaphysical edifice, constructed block by block 
before our eyes with a simple earnestness which 
was typically German. It ‘seemed to me an 
impressive and touching performance and _ this 
effect was not marred but rather reinforced 
by the speaker’s accent which, although he had 
a perfect command of English idiom, some- 
ny made it difficult for this listener to follow 
im. 

In ‘The Sixth Century B.c.’, the Rev. C. F. 
Whitley described with many illuminating details 
the ferment of scientific, ethical and religious 
ideas in the ancient world of Greece, China, 
Persia and India, which, he claimed, laid the’ 
foundations of our western civilisation. His 
comparison of the philocophy of Thales and his 
follower Anaximander with the ideas of modern 
biology and Darwinism was especially striking. 
It was a highly interesting lecture, for lecture 
it was, addressed to the listener who is willing 
to appreciate a new and exciting view of a 
bygone century delivered in the level and 
leisurely tones of a university lecture room. 

I was able to hear the last two of George 
Rylands’ broadcasts on ‘The Speaking. of 
Poetry ’, the penultimate one being a recording 
of the previous-weck’s. As Walter Allen has 
already praised this series and so added to my 
regret at missing most of it, I will only add 
that I was delighted to hear the fads and 
fancies about poetry-reading which I have so 
often ventilated on this page corroborated by 
a critic of Mr. Rylands’ authority and experi- 
ence. ‘The reader must not superimpose his 
personality on the poem’, ‘Let the words do 
their own work: leave them alone’: the B.B.C. 
should have these golden rules printed on a 
leaflet and handed to every poetry-reader who 
enters its studios. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC | 
Half a Loaf 


THE CUSTOM, LATELY OBSERVED in the Home 
Service, of giving half an opera and leaving 
listeners suspended in mid-drama is not to be 
commended. The first act of ‘Don Giovanni’ 
might perhaps be excused on the ground that it 
ends on a note of climax and makes good sense 
by itself. The first act of ‘ Fidelio’ makes no 
sense at all; it is all a preparation for the sequel, 
the great scene of rescue in the dungeon. We 
are not made aware of. the identity of the 
mysterious prisoner, we do not even hear his 
voice. The case was aggravated by the fact that 
the performance, conducted by Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt, was in every way a superb one, far 
superior to the one broadcast from the Edin- 
burgh Festival. We were further tantalised by the 
fact that on the same evening the finest Florestan 
of our day, Julius Patzak, was to be heard, with 
Gerald Moore accompanying, in a recital of 
songs by Wolf. Despite an occasional hard, thin 
tone, his singing was generally first-rate. I can- 
not imagine better interpretations of ‘So lang 
man niuchtern ist’ among the Goethe songs and 
of ‘Der Jager” and ‘ Storchenbotschaft’ in the 
Morike group. 

To revert to ‘ Fidelio’, the performance had 
an all-rourid excellence which is rare. The 
orchestral playing was tense and vivid without 
being affected or merely showy. The horns 
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In the Mullard laboratories é 
Electronic devices for the study of ultra-fast phenomena are 
among recent Mullard contributions to the ‘progress of 
electronics. They include image converters capable of recording 
phenomena at a speed of one hundred-millionth of a second. 
Such initiative in research and thoroughness in development are 
characteristic of the ceaseless work of the Mullard laboratories. 


In the Mullard factories 

Bringing the benefit of this research to industry and the com- 

munity is the other function of the Mullard organisation. 

Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, mil- 

lions of valves, electron tubes and components are produced if 


; for Britain’s electronics industry. Behind the name Mullard, vi 
therefore, is a store of experience in electronics that may f 
well prove of immense importance to your own organisation. 4 
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covered themselves with glory in ‘ Abscheu- 
licher ’. (We had, by the way, some more beauti- 
ful, and in the finale of Mozart’s Quintet, almost 
miraculous horn-playing from Dennis Brain 
during the week.) Every member of the cast was 


first-rate, from the Marzellina and Jacquino, © 


who managed to give character to their parts as 
well as singing with excellent tone and good 
phrasing, to the Pizarro (Alexander Welitsch), 
who made even his fearsome air sound really 
musical, for the first time in my experience. 


' Walburga Wegner, whom we heard a year ago. 


as another Leonora, sang her great aria 
magnificently, and generally gave an impression 
of heroic force which contrasted well with 
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Margot Guilleaume’s very feminine Marzellina. 
Rocco, who was not deprived of his song about 
gold, was sung with lively resonance by Sieg- 
“mund Roth. In view of the exceptional standard 
of the performance, I hope we may yet be 
allowed to hear how Act II went. 

The same organisation—opera seems at the 
moment to be Germany’s chief export—gave us, 
a complete performance of ‘The Golden 


Cockerel’—not only all the three acts, but ally 


the music in them that Rimsky-Korsakov com- 
posed. The famous Diaghilev production of 
1914, memorable though it was, shamelessly cut 
the score, omitting even the brilliantly effective 
little scene with the parrot. Many productions 
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since have followed that example. In German the 
music goes a little heavily, or at least most of the 
singers, excepting Helmut Krebs (an excellent 
Astrologer), made it sound so. The Cockerel 
lacked brilliance and incisiveness to make his 
crowings really dramatic, and Colette Lorand, 
as the Queen, began uncertainly in the ‘ Hymn 
to the Sun’. Still, she managed the rest of the 
scene well enough to come out on the credit 
side. The orchestral playing under Sisskind 
was brilliant and I suppose the long succession 
of gaily coloured melodies were sufficient com- 
pensation for those who could net conjure up 
memories of the bright, absurd spectacles or 
understand the mordant satire of the text. 
DYNELEY HuSSEY 


Pioneer of Oratorio 


By HENRY COATES 


Anerio’s ‘Requiem’ will be broadcast at 6.55 p.m. on Friday, October 10, and 6.20 p.m. on Saturday, October 11 (both Third) 


CERTAIN ACT of musical vandalism 
has tarnished; somewhat unfairly, the 
name of Giovanni Francesco Anerio, 
contemporary of Monteverdi—they 

were probably born in the same year, 1567—-who 
is sometimes confused with his elder brother 
Felice, both being musicians of the Roman school 
enjoying considerable reputations in their day. 
Francesco was responsible for publishing what 
he doubtless regarded as improved versions of 
three Palestrinian masses, one being the ‘ Papae 
Marcelli’ reduced from the original six parts to 
four, with a bass for organ. We must not be too 
hard on him for this misdeed. No doubt he 
sincerely believed, as did the miscreant who 
knocked off the heads of all the statues in the 
Lady Chapel of Ely Cathedral, that he was doing 
a service to-his master (for it is usually assumed 
that he was a pupil of the composer), and he 
erred in good company. Another pupil, Fran- 
cesco Soriano, also laid hands on the same 
masterpiece: he went one better than Anerio, 
decking it out as a work for triple choir, and, 
of course, adding an organ part. 

Anerio was in his early thirties at the turn of 
the century, a time which the average musical 
history represents as establishing a kind of ‘ new 
deal’ in the art. It is true, of course, that the 
growing importance of instrumental music had 
brought about the view that voices often sounded 
to advantage when either contrasted or combined 


with instruments, that the monodic line had_ 


been given a new development—the. stilo recita- 
tivo—more suited to dramatic expression than 
a polyphonic combination, and that solo voices 
could be employed for a similar effect. And it 
may be doubted whether to Anerio and most of 
his contemporaries these things were so new 
and strange as they might seem to us. A careful 
consideration of Anerio’s music supports such a 
view. It probably represents the artistic creed of 
the average musician of the day: polyphony is 
still in active use, but there is an increasing 
employment of homophonic writing: that is 
about as far, generally speaking, as he went in 
strictly liturgical music: in his non-liturgical 
(still religious). works—he seemis to have written 
little, if, any, secular music—he was more 
adventurous, as will be seen later, using melodic 
declamation, solo voices and instruments. 

But Anerio seems always to have regarded the 
organ as an essential ingredient in church music; 
apparently he even provided a part for it in his 
Requiem. One must remember that the organ, 
after 1600, had become an instrument affording 
considerable artistic resources in colour and 
power, thus offering attractive possibilities to 
the composer in search of such adjuncts to 
musical expression. In his predilection for the 


organ he joins with Monteverdi, who in his six- 
part Magnificat goes so far as to indicate the 
precise registration he wished to be employed 
in performance. A recent Italian writer describes 
Anerio as a conservative: he certainly was in 
his church music if we compare it with Monte- 
verdi’s Magnificat (also to be broadcast twice 
next week, on Monday and Saturday). It is true 
that the latter work is based upon plainchant, 
canti fermi, but these are so often decorated to 
such an extent that they are overshadowed. One 
has only to point to such portions of the 
Magnificat as the ‘Et Misericordia’ and the 
“Deposuit’ to realise how far the new quasi- 
operatic style has been accepted in the Church. 
But it is a wonderful work: such things as the 
final; ‘ Sicut Locutus’ and the paean of praise 
let loose in the ‘Gloria Patri’ are resplendent 
with Monteverdi’s genius. 

He is best known here by his four-part 
“Requiem ’ which has often been sung at West- 
minster Cathedral and some short motets such 
as the Holy Week ‘ Christus factus est’, usually 


~ sung at Tenebrae on Maundy Thursday. Here 


is certainly the conservative: its homophonic 
music, simple and restrained, has an impressive- 
ness that almost might be compared to Pales- 
trina’s ‘ Improperia ’. 

Of all the liturgical offices which offer musical 
opportunities to a composer, none is more exact- 
ing than the ‘Missa pro Defunctis’, possibly 
because of the incomparable quality of the 
plainchant setting. Victoria in his. two Requiems 
successfully solved the problem simply by incor- 
porating the plainchant as it stands into his 
work. His six-part ‘ Mass of the Dead ’, perhaps 
the greatest thing of its kind, is, in effect, a 
singularly beautiful harmonisation of the plain- 
chant. 

Anerio, in his own ‘Requiem’, which is 
designed in strictly liturgical form, with cantors 
and choir singing antiphonally, also builds his 
music from the plainchant, although at times its 
contours are rather diffused and dispersed in the 
general polyphonic texture, but now and again 
he produces much the same effect as Victoria, 
that is of a plainchant melody (usually in the 
cantus) harmonised by the other .three voices. 
There is much variety in the style of the music: 
homophony alternates with simple polyphony, 
and in places we have a fine effect as of intoning 
by one voice (cantus) upon a single note, sup- 
ported by simple harmonies. It is a beautifully 
proportioned work, with many passages of lyrical 
charm. Here’ there is no importation of the 
secular style of Anerio’s day. 

Anerio has earned a place in musical history 
as one of the pioneers in the development of the 
oratorio form, his dialogi spirituali forming a 


link between the earlier Jaudi spirituali and the 
oratorios of Carissimi, Franchi and others. In 
the composer’s youth S. Philip Neri, founder 
of the Congregation of the Oratorians, was lead- 
ing the religious revival in Rome (the counter- 
reformation as it has been termed), numbered 
among his earliest followers being the father of 
the Anerios. The saint, a firm believer in the 
power of music as an aid to devotion, had 
enlisted the sympathies of most of the leading 
musicians of the day, persuading them to pro- 
vide music in simple style (lawdi spirituali) as an 
accompaniment to, even part of, religious 
exercises. (Rome, indeed, had observed how 
Luther had fostered the spirit of Protestantism 
by means of chorales which the people could 
sing.) By the time Francesco Anerio had 
attained maturity as a composer the Jaudi 
spirituali had begun to give way to something 
more pretentious, the dialogo, where an incident 
in the Bible, usually put into verse, was set to 
music which employed narrative, action in terms 
of music, meditation and so on. 

Dionisio Isorelli led the way with a delightful 
little piece describing the finding of the child 
Christ in the temple. Here we have a narrator 
(represented by a five- or six-part chorus), a duet 
(Mary and Joseph), and a solo for «the child 
Jesus. That He is represented by a bass solo 
seems rather strange until it is realised that this 
was most probably intended to assert his divinity. 
Anerio followed with three little pieces published 
together in 1619 with the title ‘ Teatro Armonico 
Spirituali ’—‘ Dialogo “ Risponde Abrama’’’, 
‘Dialogo della Samaritana’, and ‘ Dialogo del 
Figliol prodigo’. The last-named is the most 
important, since it is scored for solo voices, 
chorus, orchestra and organ. The chorus plays 
the part of a narrator (or historian); there are 
solo parts for the Prodigal Son (tenor) and his 
Father (bass). The orchestra, consisting of first 
violin, cornetto, second violin (or cornetto), 
theorbo, lute and organ, provides a charming 
little interlude, apparently intended to be played 
before the final scene, solos and choruses being 
accompanied always by the organ. The piece 
opens with the narrator (six-part chorus) describ- 
ing the situation: the son makes his request 
(tenor solo) then follows another six-part move- 
ment describing the prodigal’s excesses. A brief 
Jament (tenor solo) is answered by the six-part 
chorus counselling him to return. Dialogue 
between father and son is followed by the 
simphonia already described, which depicts the 
joy at the prodigal’s return. Finally the six-part 
chorus adds an epilogue pointing the moral of 
the story. 

The two remaining Dialogi follow a similar 
pattern. / 
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Everybody wants the modern 
scientific A.B. Fire. And no 
wonder. With winter comfort at 
stake, who would be satisfied 
with second best ? The genuine 
A.B. gives more heat. for the 
same fuel bill. It keeps going all 
night on slack. It thrives on coal, 
coke, wood and coal dust; makes 
the most of the indifferent fuel 
we get these days.. You come 


So start your cosiest winter. now by writing 
today for. booklet in full colour and name of 


your nearest distributor. 
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down to a warm room every 
morning because it warms the 
whole room all day — all night — 
all winter, and if you have a back 
boiler will provide constant hot 
water. The A.B. is a quality 
product you will be proud to 
own and you can buy it from 
£4. 14. 0. There are seven 


wipe-clean finishes to choose’ 


from. 
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Few men are will- 
ing to give way on 
a matter of personal 
taste, but after using 
his wife’s Waldorf Club 
notepaper he was very com- 
plimentary on her better 
judgment. 

Now they both use it because with their 
wide circle of social and business contacts, both husband and 
wife know how important personal stationery is in creating 
the right atmosphere. 

Waldorf Club’s satin smooth surface makes writing a 
pleasure too. Obtainable in Ivory and Cobalt, in two sizes. 
Boxes, writing pads and envelopes. 
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rightful heir to the family title—Harris 
Tweed the fabric of world renown. Spun from 
virgin Scottish Wool, dyed and handwoven; 
with the generation-to-generation skill of the 
Crofters of the Outer Hebrides. 
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RE' fo the rescue 


Twice the life for every shirt at the price of one! 
PLUSMORES boast a’ spare collar and cuffs to 
give new life to the most visible areas.. You just 
send the lot back to us via your Plusmore 
dealer and we sew them on,for you! It’s like a 
new PLUSMORE when it comes back! It’s 
a grand shirt anyway—Rigmel shrunk, Tru- 
benised Regd. collars, ample proportions, 
fine materials—collars separate or attached. 
Buy today and save the situation. 
Ask your Stockist for ‘PLUSMORE’ Shirts. If any 
difficulty, write for the “‘PLUSMORE’ Brochure and 
= the name of 
a nearPy retailer. 
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Good engine performance demands tip-top battery 
condition, so keep it full of - life with the 
DAVENSET MODEL ‘tH'’ and get quick, easy 
starting at all times. A compact charging unit for 
A.C. Mains 200/250 volts to charge 6 volt 
or 12 volt batteries at 24 amps. 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the Housewife 


IDEAS FROM HOLLAND 


“ FRUITY BREAD’ is the offspring of the rich fruit 
loaf, stuffed down the centre with almond paste, 


which Dutch families serve for breakfast on 


Easter Sunday morning. My version, made in a 
few minutes and baked for 14 hours, uses no 
fat, no sugar, and is delicious. ; 

One thing I have not copied is the custom 
of serving cheese for breakfast, nor as yet have 
I been tempted to serve porridge in the Dutch 
way, but if anyone wants to put on weight it 
is a wonderful idea. You make your porridge 
with milk instead of water, add flakes of butter 
or margarine, a handful of sultanas or currants, 
and top up with a sprinkling of brown sugar. 
This filling dish is served in Holland as a sweet 
at luncheon or for the evening meal. 

The Dutch are a frugal nation. Offshoot of 
this frugality is an excellent pea soup, made 
with split peas, leeks, pigs’ trotters and small 
bits of smoked sausage. It is tasty and filling, 
like all their dishes. But positively monstrous, is 
the famous rice table served in the Indonesian 
restaurants of Amsterdam and The Hague. 
Thirty highly seasoned, highly spiced dishes, 
with countless mixtures of fish, meat and pickles 
and of course rice, are placed beside the visitor, 
who takes something of everything, and washes 
it all down with cold beer. But a good idea 
stems from this gargantuan feast: Rice, well 
cooked in slightly salted fast-boiling water, 
seasoned, mixed with a little paprika, a little 
_tomato purée and’a generous squeeze of lemon 
juice, builds up the small portions of meat we 


are able to serve today and is a tremendous 
stand-by through the colder months of the year. 
If we cannot get rice, we can always use those 
inexpensive packs of seed-cut macaroni. 
FRANCES DALE 


LOOKING AFTER THE PIPES 


I live in a hard-water district. Soap does not 
go so far, nor give so much lather as it might, 
and kettles get furred up very quickly. What 
happens there happens also inside your hot water 
boiler, the hot water pipes, and the hot water 


“storage tank and cylinder—but especially inside 


the boiler. One of my autumn jobs is to clean it 
out. A  furred-up boiler wastes boiler fuel 


whether it is one of the independent boilers or © 


whether it is built inté the back of a fireplace. 

-As for the pipes and the cylinder, there is not 
much you can do short of having in an expert. 
There are firms which undertake the complete 
clearing of hot water systems without dis- 
mantling the pipes at all. It costs £5 or £6 to 
deal with the system in the ordinary small house, 
but to my mind it is worth it. 

Then there is the lagging to think about. 
I am thinking about wrapping exposed hot water 
pipes and tanks to stop the heat escaping and 
going to waste and the cold water pipes to stop 
them from freezing. You can buy ready-made 
materials, like rolls of canvas-backed felt and 
ready-to-wear asbestos jackets for the hot water 
cylinder. But you can also find a lot of materials 
around the house. Strips of old blankets or 
carpet or old-clothes will all make good lagging 


material. Be especially fussy about the storage 
tank in the loft, which is where freezing trouble 
often starts. 

W. P. MATTHEW 


Notes on Contributors 


E. C. EcGGIns (page 529): a member of the 
Colonial Service in Kenya; recently spent six 
months in the Belgian Congo 

WILFRED FIENBURGH, M.B.E. (page 531): M.P. 
(Labour) for North Islington since 1951; for- 
merly head of the research department of the 
Labour Party and member of the T.U.C. Eco- 
nomic Committee 

BARBARA WARD (page 537): a member of the 
editorial staff of The Economist since 1940; 
recently visited Australia, America, and 
Canada; a Governor of the B.B.C., 1946-50; 
a member of the Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1943-44; author 
of Policy for the West, The West at Bay, etc. 

BERNARD Lewis (page 543): Professor of the 
History of the Near and Middle East, School 
of Oriental and African Studies, London Uni- 
versity; author of Zhe Arabs in History, 
British Contributions to Arabic Studies, etc. 

PauL TILLicH (page 544): Professor of 
Philosophical Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; formerly Professor of 
Philosophy, Frankfurt University, and played 
a prominent part in the Religious Socialist 
movement in Germany; author of The Protes- 
tant Era and Systematic Theology (Vol. ¥) 


Crossword No. 1,170 


All Change 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


By Topher 


Book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, October 9 


In every case the word to be entered in the diagram differs 
in one letter from the word actually clued, e.g., if the clue 
led to DELL, the answer might be BELL, DOLL, 
DEAL, etc. 

/ 


~~ CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Is found in, others to make a stand (6). 

%. Ran round the edge and escaped (7). 

14R. Worn to protect the lodge from intruders (4). 
15. Spell a trinket (5). 

16. Boil a young hawk (4). 
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17. Trifle is enough to cause strain (6). 
18R. See 19D 
20. Topic perhaps on the border (5). 
21. Skilled in very precise engineering (4). 
22. Assume in open reverse (8). 
he * That is no——, Sir, which is a truth’ (7). 
6. Makes a show with adornment (6). 
oe Concept found in Gide and other existentialists (4). 
30. Light down a chimney (4). 
31. Mighty difficult (5). 
32. Chop is included in the dishes of 
chefs (5). 


these versatile 


: 34. Exquisite composition (4). 


36R. Part of 72 parchment sheets (4). 

39R. Draws sleepers across the herring pond (4). 

41, Fail to agree and make a change in singular dainties (9). 

43. Place under ground (5). 

44R & 8D. Assurances in case the horse Also Ran (5). 

46. Tite though not necessarily round one’s finger (5S). 

48. Cancel a dry mixture (4). 

49. A feature of any authentic Early English church (6). 

50. See 54R 

51. It’s simple; you can go (5). 

52. Sounds like wheat in parts (6). 

54R & 50. A sign of caution (S). 

55. Skater in a passing mood (6). 

56. When off the road you may find it more 
to do this than to retire, so to speak (7). 


DOWN 
1. Put off in very rude terms (5). 
2. Abused and set a dog at (6). 
3. A _snood is placed round it (5). 
4, ‘ Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy 
a Characteristic of 4 (S 5 
7 
8 


economical 


sweet ’ (7). 


. Mrs. Piozzi’s previous name (6). 
. Charge which would be indiscreet if it were less (4). 
« See 44R. 
9.-Expressed return half to Paris including wine (8). 
10R. See 30D. 
11. Smooth and polished (6). 
12R. Eton accent (4). 
13. Take off the cover to find out (6). 
19 & 18R. How’s that? Sound as a bell is the obvious 
conclusion (6). 
23. Rises for elders (5). 
25. There’s not much room when you push her off the 
tubble (4). 
27R. Row or possibly bow (3). 
28. Contemptible people. in parties (7). 
29R. Jolly character in ‘ Twelfth Night’ includes 4 (7). 


30 & 10R. Restraint used by carpenters (5). 

33R. Horse bound (6), 

84. Break a sudden rush (4). 

35. Take new life of old (6). 

37R. Habit of a tailless American mammal (4). 

38. Fillet thicker than a lead (6). 

40. To peer through dark glasses affords protection from 
the sun (5). 

41. A race for lipstick (5S). 

42R. After mother comes back the object is to get better (5). 

45R. Surf-sounding musical instrument (4) 

46. Lie in ambush for a musician (4). 

47. Stretch and froth (4). 

52R & 53. You won’t be accepted outside it (4). 


Solution of No. 


Prizewinners: 


1,168 


Ist-eprizecses bE; 
Girdlestone (Selby); 
2nd prize: Mrs. J. 
M.Mernagh (Bath); 
ota, prizes Ri 1: 
Johnson (Man- 
chester) 


NOTES 
The missing words in the ‘ Description of Play’, with 
their numerical totals, are: deals (41), bid (15). bids (34), 
has (28) called (37), bids (34). leads (41), seen (43), 
dummy (76), gives (62), few (34), problem (81), how (46), 
cope (39), gét (32) home (41). ace (9), plays (73), ruff (51). 
losing (76), lose (51). hope (44), ten (39), one 
trick (61), expected (82). trump (88), 
dummy (76). few (34), like (37), tricks (80), 
win (46), conceding (74), trick (61), safe (31), 
badly (44), make (30), rest (62). played (63). covers (82), 
trumps (107). his (36), ruff (51). leads (41), discards (77) 
his (36). clear (39), cards (45), left (43), winners (102). 
made (23), safe (31), let (37), fifth (49). 
The hands are: 


QN) 
S20 l6593 
H. 10, 6 
BOK 68 
GK OF 107552 
Sum Dee Tae S. 8, 5 
CW) Ho: Ae A Ont Ars 45-2101 (E) 
D. Q, 9, 8, 4 D. J, 
GC. * 19578; gonad GoEA;: J, 3 
S.A, K, Q, J, 10, 4 
FER, O5510 
D. A, 10, 5 
Cc — 
(S) 


se) 
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POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE 


OF EDUCATION—the certificate that opens the 
door to ANY career, Taken under certain 
conditions, it is the hall-mark of a good 
general education, the first step to a degree, 
and exempts from most professional prelim: 
inary exams. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
provides efficient postal tuition for the 
General Certificate Examinations of London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, the Northern Universities. 
and others. Moderate fees, instalments. 
PROSPECTUS post free from C. D. Parker, 
M.A., LL.D., Director of-Studies, Dept. FE51 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post— 
the Regent way. Many students say that 
the moderate fee charged for the Effective 
English Course is the best investment they 
have ever made. The tuition is so planned 
that you make noticeable progress within a few 
hours. 

Post this advertisement to-day to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Y/391A), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8—enclosing a 24d. stamp 
—for an interesting 15-Minute Test (with key) 
and “Word Mastery’? (the prospectus)— 
without obligation. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E.M.I. 


institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civil Service. 


E.M.1. INSTITUTES, associated with H.MLV., 
MARCONIPHONE, COLUMBIA, etc. 
POST NOW TO: E.M.I. INSTITUTES, 


Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.A. 
Please send free book. 


NAME. 25. 


a ares (05 €0) B) 


Make YOCHOURT 


at 
HOME! 


ONE PINT of 
milk makes 
5 Jars of 
YOGHOURT 


This delicious and health-giving 
food. used tor centuries by long- 
living Balkan Peasants, can be 
made cheaply at home from Milk, 
using YALACTA ferment and 
apparatus, 


YALACTA 


Write to Dept. ‘LR. Yalacta Products Ltd., 
Poplar Road, Shipley, Yorkshire 


THE LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: Wa. BRiaGs, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A,, B.SC. 
Principal: Ceci Briaas, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXBLBYR, M.A.CAMB., B,A.LOND, 


Science Director? 
GrorGk WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB,, M,SC.SYD. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


and other 


EXAMINATIONS 


U.C.C., founded in 1887, prepares students for London University 
Entrance requirements, and the Intermediate and Degree examinations, 
M.A., various Diplomas and Certificates; for General Certificate of 
Education (Ordinary and Advanced) London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others, Teachers’ Diplomas, Professional Preliminary 
exams., Law, Civil Service, Local Government, Engineering, etc. The 
College is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors, 
and the moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


=_ 


Arts Director: 
P. G. Hatu, 
M.A.CAMB, 


From 1920-1951 more than 34,000 U.C.C. 


students passed London University examinations. 


%& PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Which world-famous Scientist 


owed his first inspiration to 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA @ 


At 13 Faraday was apprenticed to 
a bookbinder. One day a set of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
arrived to be rebound. The 
sheets containing the articles 
on Electricity caught the 
eye of young Faraday. He. 
took them home, read through 

the night, and by the morning 

had resolved to devote his life to 

the study of Electricity. Britannica, the world’s greatest work of 
reference, might well be the means of providing YOU with the 
inspiration that could lead to advancement and higher financial 
reward ...or in helping to shape the future career of your children. 
Its 40,000 articles cover the cream of the world’s knowledge written 


in a lucid, readable style, while the monthly subscription plan brings 
Britannica well within YOUR reach. 


‘ 
A FEW eee OS oe Or 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
WORK -O REFERENCE 
Contains 38 mNlion words, nearly 
17,500 illustrations, more than 
730 maps, and numbers among its 
4,108 contributors 35 Nobel Prize 
winners. No other encyclopaedia 
in _the world can compare bn 


Answers to a million’ questions 
in the wonderful pages of 


ncyclopaedia 
Britannica Biss eee 


— — — — — — — = POST THIS COUPON copia eo ee ee, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA LTD. 
L5, Britannica House, Dean St., London, W.1 


Please let me have full 


details of the latest | 
Encyclopaedia | 

| BY iN C scwa rebecca Ramadavsceaeatsa needs pues tiettememascoreetan ers Britannica, including 
particulars of the Ten ] 

| Year Programme and the 
Address....sss05 seseerseneeeeneeeeraneensserssserresesssneses subscription methods ot I 
| payment. | 
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FLEXIMOULD> 


For 
Plaster Casting 


CORONATION 
SQUVENIRS, 
XMAS GIFTS, 
WALL PLAQUES, 
FIGURES, Etc. 


The  all-family 
hobby that adds 
to your income. 


Write for 


FLEXIMOULD 


Illustrated Leaflet 


DOH Min. 


wv Dept. L. 
Ps 167 Victoria St., London, $.W.1 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ,; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees. Civil'Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, @c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. ; 
More than 58,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees; 
payable by instalments. 

Write*today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Di/1); - 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE | 


ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4, 


ROD, LINDT FILS 
ESTABUSHED 87D 


A : 
FHE 5 
CHOCOLATE 

OF THE 

CONNOISSEUR 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


Post Free————— 


A Stained Glass Windows 
B War Memorial Tablets 
C Church Furniture 


(Mention probable requirements) 
G. MAILE & SON, LTD. 
The Stained Glass Artists 
367, EUSTON RD., LONDON 
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